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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


zip As this paper is not sent to any new sub- 
scriber, unless paid for in advance, the reception 
of it will be a sufficient receipt. 

iv —_— and others, in sending names, are 
requested to be very particular, and have each let- 
ter distinct. Give the name of the Post Office, the 
County, and the State. b ; 

Tr Accounts are kept with each subscriber, and 
when we receive money from him on his sub- 
scription, it is immediately passed to his credit. 

Iv Agents will notice that we keep an account 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting moneys 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will petain the amount of their commission, and, m 
ail cases, forward the money with the names, so as 
to make the account even at each remittance. 

iy Agents and others who wish to send us 
fractional parts of a dollar, can now do 80 with- 
out increasing the postage, by remitting he we 
post office stamps, which can now ‘be o at 
any post oflice. 

Te agente or others having funds to forward 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur- 
chase of gome bank a draft on New York, Phila- 
delphia, or ahaa —— —— —— 
transmitted b il, o , when 
to send large Pills on New England, New Yor 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not send 
certificates of deposite. 

ar Any clergyman who will procure four sub- 
scribers, and send us eight dollars, may have a 
fifth copy gratis for one year. 

rr Mr. V.B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency, 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
is duly authorized to procure advertisements for 
this paper. 

ir Within the last week we have received two 
or three requests to have the direction of papers 
changed, without informing us to what post office, 
county, or State, the papers have heretofore been 
sent, Without these, we cannot change the direc- 
tion. 

rir We invite the attention of those who are 
remitting moneys to the publisher of this paper 
to the following table, showing the rate of dis- 
count on uncurrent money in this city. We ear- 
nestly hope that those who send money will en 
deavor to send such bank bills as are at the lowest 
discount : 


Washington, D. C. Par. 
Baltimore - Par. 
Philadelphia - Par 


New York city 


New York State - - X% per ct. dis 
New England - . - \& do. 

New Jersey - ee Se ee 

Eastern Pennsylvania - - 4 do. 
Western Pennsylvanm - -1% do. 
Maryland == - - - - Ww do. 
Virginia - - - - % do. 
Western Virginia - - -1% do. 
Gis =". = - - -24% = do. 
Indiana - . - - - 24% do. 
Kentucky - - - - 24 do. 
Tennessee - - + -33 do. 
Michigan - J J - 3 do. 
Canada - J - - 5 do. 
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WASHINGTON, DECEMBER 4, 1848. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. 


In England, as in this country, great efforts are 
made to create a public sentiment against capital 
punishments. Formerly, the -criminal code of 
England was a bloody one, but of late years it 
has been greatly mitigated by the abolition of the 
death punishment for minor offences. 





for crime must be decided by their relations to the 
prevention of crime and well-being of society, 
which are to be determined as much by a careful 
observation of facts as theoretical reasonings con- 
cerning human nature. 


— — 


THE SHAM OF PERSIA AND THE SLAVE TRADE. 


We find in the London Anti-Slavery Reporter 
extracts from the papers on the Slave Trade re- 
cently laid before Parliament, among which is the 
correspondence between Colonel Shiel, on behalf 
of the British Government, and Hajee Meerza 
Aghasei, on behalf of the Shah of Persia. It ap- 
pears that the latter dignitary, who is said to 
rival even the “Royal Jewish voluptuary” in the 
number of his wives and female slaves, had vir- 
tually promised to issue a Firman prohibiting the 
traffic in slaves, provided it should be found con- 
sistent with the Mohammedan religion so to do, and 
the Ottoman Empire concurred in the measure. 
The first document copied by the Reporter is 
from the pen of the Hajee Meerza, the principal 
Minister of the Shah, by which it seems that the 
wily Mussulman made a matter of conscience of 
his refusal to comply with the request of the 
British agent: 

“His Majesty’s commands are,” writes the 
Minister, “that the purchase and sale of negro 
men and women are sanctioned by the precepts of 
our resplendent faith, and we cannot, therefore, 
issue commands to the people of Persia that that 
which is lawful by the law shall be unlawful to 
them.” ‘ 

One would think the Shah had been reading 
the essays of certain of our American divines, on 
the Scriptural sanctions of Slavery. Human na- 
ture, we take it, is much the same the world over. 
The cunning heads in Christendom or Paynimrie, 
whether covered with hat or turban, always, as a 
last resort, when some wrong of theirs, wholly in- 
excusable and indefensible in the light of reason 
and nature, is assailed, fall back upon Bible or 
Koran to prove its sacred origin, and to demon- 
strate that an act of simple justice and humanity 
is rebellion against God and his Prophet. 

In consequence of this scruple of the devout 
Mussulman, Colonel Shiel procured from several 
learned Moollahs and Doctors of Mohammedan 
Theology, at Teheran, decisions as to the law- 
fulness of Slavery. In reading their answers, one 
is irresistibly reminded of the subtle disquisitions 
of some of our own Doctors, for the purpose 
of showing that Slavery, bad as they confess it to 
be, having had Divine sanction, is not malum in se. 
“No. 1. What do the learned doctors in reli- 
gion and the law decree on the following point ? 
If they should abolish the transport of black male 
and female slaves, and abstain from the traffic, is 
it any injury or not to the faith? Let them de- 
clare this, that it may be known. 

“Decree. Selling male and female slaves is an 
abomination according to the noble faith. ‘The 
worst of men isthe seller of men,’ (tradition of 
Mohammed.) God it is who knows. 

“Sealed by Moollah Meerza Mahmood§An- 
dermanee. 

“No. 2. What do the learned doctors in the 
law and religion decree on the following point ? 
If they should discontinue the traffic and trade of 
male and female slaves, is it any injury to religion? 

“ Decree. In the name of the Great God, trad- 
ing in and buying and selling male and female 
slaves is not unlawful, but it is an abomination, 
as is stated in the tradition, ‘the worst of men is 
the seller of men,’ which is attributable to its 
baseness. If it is abandoned on this account, it is 
good, but if on account of its being unlawful, it is 


wrong. . 
“ Sealed hy Moollah Ali_Kennee. 





Our reformers, in advocating the abolition of 
the gallows, seem to rely more upon abstract rea- 
soning, than appeals to facts ; they display much 
ingenuity in discussing the theological view, and 
the question whether Human Government has a 
right to take life in any case. Our transatlantic 
friends are more practical. They investigate with 
great care the statistics of crime, and dwell upon the 
comparative effects upon its prevention, or abate- 
ment, observable under the successive changes in 
the criminal code. The London Eclectic contains 
numerous interesting facts and figures upon this 
subject, some of ‘which it will be instructive to 
notice. 

It is admitted that the number of the crimes for 

which the punishment by death has been removed, 
increased from 1826 to 1846, 70 per cent. ; but the 
force of the inference that might be drawn in 
favor of capital punishment from this, is destroy- 
ed by several considerations. For example, when 
the penalty for rape was death, prosecutors would 
often indict only for the minor offence, “ assault 
with intent.” The penalty being changed, pros- 
ecutions were vigorously urged for the real crime, 
so that the criminal tables showed an increase, 
which, however, was only apparent. So, when 
burglary ceased to he a capital offence, the law de- 
fined the crime anew, embracing offences commit- 
ted between certain hours of the evening and 
morning, ® much larger portion of the twenty- 
four hours, and not, as.formerly, those alone com- 
mitted during darkness. The tables of commit- 
ment and conviction would of course show an in- 
creased number of cases, without there being 
therefore a real increase of the crime. Again: 
when forgery was capital, it was customary to in- 
clude under one head only the capital commit- 
ments; but hanging for this crime having been 
abolished, commitments are classed under the 
same head, which were never capital offences, con- 
stituting 2 very large proportion of the entire 
number of forgeries. 

(lu passing, we may remark, that these exam- 
ples demonstrate what mischievous errors mere 
tables of statistics, without accompanying refer- 
ences to explanatory circumstances, may lead to) 

In George the Third’s time, too, when 200 of- 
fences were punishable with death, crime increased 
150 per cent. in four years. 

Finally, if the crimes on which the death- 
penalty has been removed, have increased 70 
per cent. since the removal, the crime on which it 
has been retained, has increased in the same time 
125 per cent. ! 

The following official table is relied on to prove 
the effect of a diminution of executions on the 
number of murders : 


In the 7 years ending 
In England and Wales. 1820. 1827, 1834, 
Total executed for allcrimes - 649 494 355 
Number of murderers convicted 141 113 105 


“ We will next show that the fewest executions, 
in proportion to the number of murders, produces 
the fewest murders in future years. We select, 
—* a great mass of evidence, the following re- 

urn 


In the 6 years ending 
1818 1824. 180. 1836, 1842 
Executed for murder 122 91 75 #74 50 


Committed for murder 444 407 411 413 351 

Bat the Eclectic, anticipating the objection that 
these cycles are too short to furnish materials for 
a correct judgment, says— 

“We will take the thirty-two years ending 
1842, (London and Middlesex.) and dividing this 
period into two periods of sixteen years each, we 
get the following striking result: In the first six- 
teen years, all who were convicted of murder, 
thirty-four in number, were executed. e 
rulers of the time proclaimed that no mercy what- 
ever should be shown to the murderer ; that, if 
convicted, he should inevitaby be hanged. Well, 
notwithstanding this inexorable ; 188 mur- 
ders were committed during this period. In a 
second period, clemency began to prevail; 
during the sixteen years of the experiment, out 
of twenty-seven persons convicted, only seventeen 
were hanged ; and yet there were but ninety per- 
sons committed for murder daring the whole pe- 
pe rae only 62 = cent. oe in- 

of 1 © crime decreased more 
than pear — toms J— 
These are interesting statements. After all, 


the question concerning the proper punishments 


“No. 3. The question is the same as No. 1. 
“Decree. In the name of God, selling male and 
female slaves is a disgraceful traffic, and abandon- 
ing it is worthy and honorable. It is one of the 
traditions that ‘the worst of men is he who sells 
slaves.’ 

“Sealed by Agha Makomed Jaffer Terahnee. 

“No.4. What do the learned doctors in the 
religion and law of Islam decree on the following 
point? Ifa Mussulman should trade in and buy 





and sell negro slaves, and should bring them by 
all sorts of deceits and contrivances from their 
own country, and they now desire to discontinue 
the trade and transport—is it an injury to the 
religion of that Mussulman ? 

“Decree. The act of selling men, and trading 
in them, is abominable, and it is certainly better 
not to do it. 

“Sealed by Agha Mahmood. 

“No.5. The question is the same as No. 1. 

“Decree. No; it is no injury to the faith. 
Moreover, this trade, according to the law, is one 
of baseness ; to discontinue it is best. 

“ Sealed by Agha Mahmood, a doctor of divinity 
of great celebrity. 

“No.6. The question is the same as No 1. 

“Decree. lf they should abolish the sale of 


transport of them, it certainly is noinjury. I may 
even say that the discontinuance is best. 

‘Sealed by Moollah Hoossein Booroojerdee.” 

With these answers from the highest ecclesias- 
tical authority in Persia, Colonel Shiel renewed 
his request to the Shah, at the same time laying 
before him the fact that the Turkish Govern- 
ment had agreed to the suppression of the traffic— 
thus removing both his religious and political 
‘scruples, as expressed in his former reply. The 
ingenuity of the Shah was evidently greatly tax- 
ed to evade the performance of his promise. After 
attempting to show that the English Government 
had encouraged Slavery in other places, he again 
entrenches himself behind his religious obliga- 
tions. Taking up the old plea so long urged by 
Christian brokers in flesh and blood, in behalf of 
the foreign slave trade, that the slaves are bene- 
fitted and God glorified by their removal from a 
land of Paganism to one blessed with Gospel or- 
dinances, the Shah thus clenches his refusal to 
keep his promise and prohibit the trade in human 
beings: . 

“The meaning of the auspicious handwriting 
of His Majesty,” says Hajee Meerza, “ is as fol- 
lows :” 

“If, by prohibiting the importation of black 
slaves, I should be the means of preventing 5,000 
individuals from embracing the Mohammedan 
creed, according to our religion I commit a great 
sin, and our name will be of very bad repute.” 

It appears that the British Resident at Teheran, 
not satisfied with this conscientious excuse for 
the non-fulfilment of a solemn engagement on the 
part of the Shah, still continued to urge the mat- 
ter, and to remind the devout equivocator of 
his promise Hajee Meerza replies as follows— 
showing that the Mohammedan doctors had found 
it expedient to conform their interpretations of 
Moslem texts to the necessities of the Royal di- 
plomatists. It is a beautifal illustration of the 
facility with which a State Church accommodates 
itself to circumstances : 

“ Colonel Shiel has written that I had given a 
promise. What did I say to him—what promise 
did 1 give? I always said, that acceding to the 
request of the British Government, when contrary 
to religious law, was a very serious affair. It is 
contrary to my religion and faith. He (Colonel 
Shiel) has written, that Moollahs have issued 
their decrees—Heaven defend us! One of the 
Moollahs is Agha Mahmood, who, the Minister 
says, was one of those who kad written a decree. 
I showed the minister his handwriting and signa- 
ture.. The Minister did not write the question to 
the Moollahs properly, or ask it ly. The 
English Minister himself acknowl , in my 
presence, that this affair would be the means of 

reventing negroes from becoming Mohammedans. 

n this case, let him inquire of the Moollahs, and 
see what answer they will give. In short, I cannot, 
because the says it, give up the Moham- 
medan and M mn faith, or act clearly in op- 
position to the commands of God.” 

The British Government, through Lord Pal- 
merston, under date of the 30th of the 2d month, 
1848, had instructed its Resident at the Court of 
the Shah to continue to press the matter in the 
most earnest manner. The Resideat has given 


the Shah notice, that all vessels in the Persian 
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male and female slaves, and the conveyance and: 


Gulf suspected of slave-trading will be examined, 
and the slaves found on board set at liberty, and 
that he will probably be called upon to pay the 
owners of these vessels for the loss thereby sus- 
tained. Whether this appeal to the pocket will 
have the effect to induce the Shah to give a new 
reading to the Koran, on the subject of slave-trad- 
ing, remains to be seen. J. G. W. 
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SKETCHES 
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MODERN REFORMS AND REFORMERS, 
IN 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


No. 15.—Religious Toleration—lIts early Friends— 
Eminent Nonconformists—The Puritans—Oliver 
Cromwell—The Pilzrims—The Corporation and 
Test Acts—Their Ovrigin—Their Effects upon 
Dissenters and others—Their virtual Abandonment 
and final Repeal—The first Triumph of the Re- 

Sormers. 

[conTINUED.] 

It would not come within the limited scope of 
this sketch ta remark upon the various -acts-of 
Parliament, hostile to religious liberty, passed 
previous and subsequent to the Corporation and 
Test Acts—such as the act of Uniformity, which 
drove 2,000 ministers from their pulpits in a sin- 
gle month, because they could not conscientiously 
submit to its tests—nor those which classed and 
punished Unitariansas blasphemers, because they 
denied the doctrine of the Trinity—nor those 
which, at one time, compelled all persons to at- 
tend the worship of the Establishment, and par- 
take of its sacraments at stated periods, on pain 
of fine and imprisonment—nor those which placed 
Jews, Quakers, and some other unpopular sects, 
almost beyond the pale of civil protection. Nor 
is it my purpose in this number to allude to the 
abuses which characterize the Church of England, 
nor to discuss the general subject of ecclesiastical 
reform. Of these in their turn, while we now 
attend to the Corporation and Test Acts. 

Says the complacent Blackstone, “In order the 
better to secure the Established Church against 
perils from Nonconformists of all denominations, 
Infidels, Turks, Jews, Heretics, Papists, and Sec- 
taries—there are two bu!warks erected, called the 
Corporation and Tests Acts. By the former, 
(enacted in 1661,) no person can be legally elected 
to any office relating to the government of any 
city or corporation, unless, within a twelvemonth 
before, he has received the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper according to the rites of the Church of 
England ; and he is also enjoined to take the oaths 
of allegiance and supremacy at the same time 
that he takes the oath of office; or, in default of 
either of these requisites, such election shall be 
void. The other, called the Test Act, (enacted in 
1683,) directs all officers, civil and military, to take 
the oaths and make the declaration against tran- 
substantiation, in any of the King’s courts at 
Westminster, or at the quarter sessions, within six 
months after their admission; and, also, within 
three months to receive the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, according to the usage of the 
Church of England, in some publicchurch, imme- 
diately after divine service and sermon, and to 
deliver into court a certificate thereof, signed by 
the minister and churchwarden, and also to prove 
the same by two credible witnesses, upon forfeit- 
ure of £500, and disability to hold the same of- 
fice” The disabilities operated still further. By 
subsequent enactments, if any person held office 
without submitting to the tests, he was not only 
fined £500, but was forever incapacitated from 
prosecuting any action in the courts of law or 
equity, from being the guardian of a child, or the 
executor or administrator of a deceased person, or 
receiving alegacy. By subsequent legislation, the 
same tests, except the sacrament, were exacted of 
various classes of persons not holding civil or 
military offices, such as dissenting ministers, prac- 
titioners of the law, teachers of schools or pupils, 
members of colleges who have attained the age of 
18, &e. 

As has been already stated, the Corporation 
and Test Acts were passed when England was 
alarmed at a threatened invasion of Popery, and 
their penalties were intended to be aimed chiefly 
at Papists, though their sweeping provisions in- 
cluded all classes of Nonconformists. The Prot- 
estant dissenters, through fear or hatred of the 
Catholics, piously consented to be placed under 
the general anathema, with a sort of understand- 
ing that, when the danger was over, they shonld 
be relieved from its pressure! They lived long 
enough to repent of their bigoted folly. 

These acts were not only a gross violation of 
the rights of conscience, but were injurious to the 
public weal in many respects, and beneficial in 
none. Whilst they never made one Christian, 
they deprived the State of the services of many 
of its best and bravest citizens, drove much of 
learning and piety from the pulpit, and genius 
and promise from the university. By making 
the profession of a particular creed a necessary 
qualification for office, and the reception of the 
Lord’s Supper acccording to a prescribed ritual 
the sure passport to civil and ecclesiastical ad- 
vancement, they degraded the holiest rites of 
religion, brought annually to the communion 
table of the Establishment thousands of hypo- 
crites, and placed constantly at its altars hundreds 
of horse-racing and fox-hunting clergymen. They 
were a perpetual source of annoyance to dissent- 
ers who would not barter their faith for place and 
pelf, by subjecting them to prosecutions for refus- 
ing to qualify themselves for offices to which they 
had been maliciously elected, to be followed by 
ruinous fines or long imprisonments. In a single 
year (1736) £20,700 were raised from fines im- 
pored on dissenters, who conscientiously refused 
to serve in the office of sheriff; and for a long 
time it was the custom of municipal corporations 
to elect dissenters to office, and then enrich their 
coffers from fines levied upon them for refusing 
to receive the qualifying tests. At length, the 
common oppression drove Protestant and Catholic 
dissenters into a formidable union for the restora- 
tion of their common rights, and engendered a 
hatred of the Established Church, its clergy, its 
creed, and its ordinances, which twenty years of 
qualified toleration have not been able to abate or 
scarcely to mitigate. 

Repeated efforts were made for the repeal of 
these acts. Soon after their adoption, they were 
so modified that Protestant dissenters could sit in 
the House of Commons, without taking the sacra- 
mental test. In the agitations for repeal, the side 
of toleration was generally advocated with zeal 
and ability by the chief of the liberal party. 
Having suffered these oppressions for nearly a 
century, and the Protestant dissenters having 
grown to be a numerous and influential body, Par- 
liament, instead of boldly meeting the question of 
repeal, began to exercise that temporizing cun- 
ning so characteristic of British legislation, and 
grudgingly ameliorated a grievance which it had 
not the grace to wholly abrogate. It commenced 
the practice of passing, at. the close of each ses- 
sion, amnesty bills, exempting dissenters, who 
had violated the Corporation and Test Acts, from 
the operation of their penalties; and so framing 
the bills as to cover not only past offences, but all 
which might be committed before the close of the 
next session, when another like bill would be en- 
acted! A judicial decision of Lord Mansfield 
was pronounced about the time the first amnesty 
bill was adopted, declaring that persons were not 
punishable for declining an office whose duties they 





could not ¢onscientiously perform. This, with 
the annual action of Parliament, relieved dissent- 








ers from practical oppression wpder these acts, for 
some eighty years previous tq their final repeal 
in 1828. 

But, so intelligent and hig}minded a portion 
of the State were not contentito receive “ rights 
all their own”—rights inherew and immutable, as 
an annual boon from the Legglature. The strug- 
gle for unqualified repeal n@er ceased till the 
from the statute 
book. On the 26th of Februajy, 1828, was struck 
the first successful blow agaist the supremacy of 
the Church of England sine the Restoration. 
Lord John Russell moved th¢ the House resolve 
itself into a Committee to tal into consideration 
the regulations of the Corpo tion and Test Acts. 
A stormy debate followed, ignwhich Bigotry and 
Power made a desperate atid for victory. A 
division showed 237 for t motion, and 193 
against it. In Committee, Ministers entreated 
earnestly for delay, but a resflution was adopted 
for the instant repeal of theacts. A bill, based 
on this resolution, was i uced, and passed its 
second reading. The Bishop of Oxford rent his 
robes, and Lord Eldon tore ‘his ¥ig—but all in 
vain. After witnessing the temper of the House, 
Mr. Peel rose and declared that he was prepared 
to dismi-s from his mind every idea of adhering 
to the existing laws, and only asked for some 
slight modifications in the pending bill. His 
request being complied with, Ministers withdrew 
from the contest, and speedily the Corporation and 
Test Acts, the offepring of a grim and bigoted age, 
ceased to be the law of the realm. 

This was the first cardinal measure which the 
modern reformers had carried through Parlia- 
ment (the abolition of the slave trade was advo- 
cated by the chiefs of both parties) during a con- 
flict of nearly halfa centary. It was hailed as an 
era in the contests of the People with the Crown; 
the harbinger of better days to come. It proved 
to be the first in a series of still more glorious 
achievements. Catholic Emancipation triumphed 
the next year. The Reform Bill, a giant stride 
in the popular cause, soon followed, placing a 
quasi liberal ministry in powe. Two years more 
saw the chains fall from the limbs of the West 
India slaves. Shortly after, the doors of all the 
courts and the schools were more widely opened for 
the admission of the poorer classes. A violent 
conflict between land monopoly and free trade 
r-sulted in the repeal of the orn laws. And now 
we see the uprisen masses of the United Kingdom 
discarding leaders who have srown timid and con- 
servative, with new weapms and new leaders, 
thundering at the gates of iereditary power, and 
demanding large concessioas to the progressive 
spirit of the age. H. B.S. 
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For the Natioral Era. 
STATISTICS OF FRANCE: 


Its Population, Agriculture, Bducation, Administra- 
tion of Justice, Religion, Finances, &c, 





BY W. G. SNETHEN, COUNSELLOEAT LAW, WASHINGTON, 





No. 2. 

The following comparative table of the popula- 
tion of each Department, according to the census 
of 1826 and that of 1846, exhibits a uniformity of 
increase that is perhaps unparalleled in the his- 
tory of nations. The result speaks volumes in 
illustration of the immobility of the French peo- 
ple, and their resistance to thetemptation, which 
this Western World holds ovt to them, to emi- 
grate and better their fortuna. The progress of 
improvement in agriculture and manufacturing 
industry in France has bees slow, but at the same 
time sure and steady; and it is to this circum- 
stance, perhaps, that the rymarkable increase of 
population, so universally disseminated, is to be 
in a great measure attributed. 


Population of the Department: of France.in 1826 


and 1846, 

Departments. 1826. 1847. 
Ain Wri ' ia). 
Aisne - - - 489,560 557,422 
Allier - - + 288,302 329,540 
Alpes Basses - = - = 158,063 156,675 
Alpes Hautes - - 125,329 133,100 
Ardeche- - - 328,419 379,614 
Ardennes - - 281,624 326,823 
Ariege - - + 247,932 270,535 
Aube - - - 241,762 261,881 
Aude - - - 265,991 289,661 
Aveyron- - - 350,014 389,121 
Bouches du Rhone - 326,302 413,918 
Calvados - - - 500,956 498,385 
Cautal - + - 262,013 260,479 
Charente - + 358,653 379,031 
Charente Inférieure 424,147 468,103 
Cher - - - 248,589 294,540 
Correze - J - 291,882 317,569 
Corse - - - 185,079 230.271 
Céte.D'Or - - 370,943 396 524 
Cotes-du-Nord - 591,684 628,526 
Creuse - - - 242,932 285,680 
Dordogne - - 464,074 503,557 
Doubs - - - 284,312 292,347 
Drome - - - 285,791 320,075 
Eure - + . 421,665 423,247 
Eure-et-Loir - - 277,782 292,337 
Finisterre - - 502,851 612151 
Gard) - + - 347,550 400,381 
Geronne Haute = - 407,016 481,938 
Gers - + - 307,601 314,885 
Gironde - - - 598,151 602,444 
Hérault - - - 399,560 386,020 
Hle-et-Vilaine- - 543,453 562,593 
Indre - - - 297,628 263,977 
indre-et-Loire- - (290,160 312,400 
Istre - - - 525,984 598,492 
Jura - - = 340,282 316,150 
Landes - - - 265,309 298.220 
Loir-et-Cher - - 230,666 256,833 
Loire - - = 369,298 453,786 
Loire Haute - - 265,673 307,161 
Loire Inférieure - 457,090 517,265 
Loiret - - - 304,228 331,633 
Lot - + + 280.815 294,566 
Loi-et-Garonne  - 336,886 346,260 
Lazere - - - 138,778 143,331 
Maine-et-Loire - 458.674 . 504.963 
Manche - - - 611,206 604,024 
Marne - - - 326,055 367,309 
Marne Haute- - 244,823. 262.079 
Mayenne - - 354,138 368,439 
Meurthe - - + 408,038 445,991 
Meuse - - - 306,339 325,710 
Morbihan - - 427,453 472,773 
Moselle- - - 409,135 448.087 
Nievre - - - 271,777 322,262 
Nord - - - 962,648 1,132.980 
Oise - - - 385,124 406,028 
Orne > - J 434,379 442.107 
Pas-de-Calais - - 648 969 695 756 
Pay-de-Dome- - 566,573 601,594 
Pyrénées Basses - 412,469 457,832 
Pyrénées Hautes - 222.059 251,285 
Pyrénées Orientales 151372 180,794 
Rhin Bas : - 535,467 580,373 
Rhin Haut - - 408,741 487,208 
Rhone - -  - 416,575 © 545,635 
Saone Haute - * 326,641 347.096 
Sadne-et-Loire ° 515,776 565 019 
Sarthe - - - . 446519 474876 
Seine - - - 1,013,373 1,364,467 
Seine Inférieure - 688,295 757,990 
Sein-eet-Marne  - 318,209 340,212 
Seine-et-Oise - - 440,871 474,955 
SéoresDeux - - 288,260 320.685 
Somme - ° - 526,282 570,529 
Tern. -  -  - . 321,655 360.679 
Tarn-et-Garonne - 241,586 242.498 
Ver- - - - 311095 349,859 
Vaucluse - - 233.048 259.154 
Vendée - - - 322826 276,184 
Vienne -— - - 267,670 308,391 
Vienne Haute - 276,351 314,739 

opges - - - 379,839 427,894 
Yonne * 342,1 16 374,856 


The Agricultural Products of France. 

The waste lands of France, in 1826, were one- 
twelfth part of the whole surface, or ten millions 
of acres. They have been reduced to near five 
millions of acres, by the steady improvement in 
agricultural operations. The arable land in that 
year was equal to fifty-seven millions of acres. It 
has been increased by the recovery of waste lands 
and by encroachments upon the forests to near 














seventy millions of acres. The products of the 
soil, in the years 1826 and 1847, as exhibited in 





the following table, show a steady advancement 
in agricultural industry. It has kept even pace 
with the increase of population, and will, in some 
measure, account for the absence of starvation in 
France in 1847. The production of 
not been outrun by population, and op 
was the political system under which 
lived, they had no absenteeism to take 
the staff of life, as was the case in Irela 
same year: 











Products. 18%. 1847. 
Wheat - - 166,400,000 , Ae 
Rye ; - - 101,600,000 ,000,000 

aslin - - 83,200,000 127,300,000 
Maize - J 17,280,000 33,400, 000 
Buckwheat - 23,200,000 32,200,000 
Oats - J 88,000,000 155,230,000 
Potatoes - - 23,200,000 41,700,000 


Administration of Justice in France, January 1, 1848: 
The smaller judicial divisions of territory are 
cantons, each of which is under the jurisdiction 
of a justice of the peace, who is a lawgiver, and a 
salaried officer. He is appointed by the King. 
In the rural regions, a canton is made up of sev- 
eral communes or townships. In the larger towns, 
a canton consists of but one commune, in which 
are several justices of the peace, according to the 
wants of Oe. 2*8* All suits must come 
re a justice of the ce, with a view to an 
amicable ‘adjustment, if ae before they are 
carried to the upper courts. The whole number 
of cantons is 2,847. 
' € mayors of the communes in the cities are 
invested with concurrent jurisdiction with the 
Justices of the peace, and with jurisdiction in 
criminal matters, with a view to examination pre- 
vious to commitment for trial. , 
The primary courts, similar to the county 
courts in the American States, are one for every 
arrondissement or county. The whole number 
of arrondissements is 363. Each primary court 
is composed of from three to eight or more mem- 


bers, besides substitutes ding to th - 
tion and business of t ae ** 


* he arrondissement. At- 
tached to each primary court is a public attorney, 


or.attorney for the Crown, similar to the State’s 
Attorney in the American States. These courts 
take cognizance of civil and criminal cases within 
certain limits, Their jurisdiction in this respect 
resembles very closely that of the county courts 
in our States. Offences against the Crown or 
the General Government are not cognizable by 
them. There are two sides to their courts, the 
civil and the police sides. The latter is called 
Tribunal de Police Correctionelle. 

The Royal Courts, or Cours Royales, are twen- 
ty-seven in number, and are the highest courts 
in France, except the Cour de Cassation, or Repeal 
Court. They have some resemblance to the Unit- 
ed States District Courts. Their circuits com- 
prise one department or more, and the number of 
Judges varies according to the extent and business 
of their circuits. 

The whole number of the judges of these 
courts are over 900. Their salaries are very 
small, and they are appointed by the Crown. 
Each Royal Court has four sides, and the whole 
bench assigns certain of their number to attend 
to the duties of those sides. One side decides on 
bills of indictment, as our grand juries do; an- 
other tries criminal cases, a third hears civil 
cases, and a fourth visits the chief town of each 
department within the circuit, once every three 
moaths, for the purpose of holding courts of as- 
size, or courts of oyer and terminer, for criminal 
cases only. The Royal Court of Paris consists of 
fifty judges. The Royal Courts are courts of ap- 
peal, and have original jurisdiction in all cases 
out of the scope of the primary courts. An ap- 
peal lies from the Royal Courts to the Court of 
Cassation on matters of law only. The Court of 
Cassation or Repeal is the highest court of jus- 
tice in France. It is like our Supreme Court. It 
has concurrent jurisdiction with the Royal Courts 
in certain cases. Juries are only occasionally 
employed in the French courts, but under very 
different regulations and circumstances from 
those of American juries. The principle of 
French law is,that the bench of judges is more 
likely to decide in matters of fact more correctly 
than twelve men taken at random from civil life. 
Juries, however, are empannelled in certain 

to judge of a single fact; but the bench is left 
free to admit their judgment or not. The prac- 
tice and decisions of French courts are regulated 
by the five codes. 


Cost of Administration of Justice in France. 
The whole cost of administration of justice in 


France, in the years 1838 and 1848, will be seen 
by the following table: 





1338. 1848. 
Central Administration - 524,800f. 593,500f. 
Council of State - - - 516,400 848,800 
Court of Cassation - - - 969,000 975,800 
Royal Courts - - - - 4,243,130 5,677,400 
Courts of Assizes - - - 154,400 154,400 
Primary Courts - - - 5,880,145 7,790,595 
Commercial and Polic 
Courts + 2 2 + + 242,300 242,808 
Justices of the Peace - - 3,103,200 6,045,400 
Expenses of Criminal Jus- 
tice and Civiland Crim- 
inal Statisties- - - - 2,322,000 4,400,000 
Miscellaneous - - - - 45,000 55,000 
19,000,375 26,783,695 


The above tables are from the budgets, or esti- 
mated expenditures of January Ist, 1838, and 
January ist, 1848. In each case the grants called 
for were allowed. 


— — 


For the National Era. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

The writer has been an attentive observer of 
the political canvass which has just closed, and 
has taken no little pains to ascertain the mosives 
which have actuated good men to give their suf- 
frages to General Taylor. I allude particularly 
to that large class of citizens whose better judg- 
ment revolted at the nomination for the Presi- 
dency of a man whose whole reputation was gained 
upon the battle-field, who, having passed sixt 
years of his life in comparative seclusion, sud- 
denly emerged into prominence, and from the one 
fact of being a successful commander, was held 
up to the American People as the most fit man 
to hold in his hands the destinies of this great 
country. : 

This class of men was very numerous in Mas- 
sachusetts in the month of August; indeed, I 
may venture to say that the sentiment of the 
Old Bay State was decidedly anti-Taylor when 
the nomination was made. The consciousness, 
the’ cool judgment, the State pride, the Whig 
sentiment, the first principles, the feeling of op- 
position to the extension of the Slave Power, 
were all arrayed against it. * 

In order to overcome this amount of opposi- 
tion, the most strenuous efforts have been made, 
money has been poured out like water, the talent 
of the State has been to a great extent command- 
ed. The press has been subsidized ; the Boston 
Courier, the only old and established Whig pa- 
per in Boston which refused to bow the knee to 
Southern despotism, was purchased, and the vete- 
ran Buckingham retired from the editorial chair. 

Instead of having the truth brought to our 
doors by the press we support, we have been com- 
pelled to go out of our way to get it. The great- 
est effort has been made to convince the People 
that General Taylor and the Whigs are the true 
tepresentatives of the Free Soil principle. 

ut I am of opinion that, after all, nothing has 
had so much effect to secure votes for General 
Taylor in Massachusetts as the appeals which 
save been made to man’s selfish principles. The 
zood men who waiked abroad into places where 
nanufacturers meet and merchants most do con- 
gregate, heard much and plausible talk of the ex- 
elency of Whig rule; the villany of the powers 
that be; of the certainty of pecuniary rain to the 
g@untry, should Cass be chosen ; of the soundness 
of Taylor on the great questions of Tariff, Cur- 
réncy, Veto, &c.; and, returning to his counting- 
yoom or his dwelling, finds in the papers of the 
cay but a r-petition of the ideas prevalent on 
Shange. Each day he becomes more and more 
inclined, from the force of circumstances and the 
influences brought to bear upon him, to go with 
the multitude, and worship “but this once” in 
the temple of Mammon. Self-interest rules, true 
patriotism is laid aside for a more convenient 
season. Some men have been honest enough to 
ccnfess to me that interest governed them in their 
cal action, and yet these men are the loudest 
n their denunciations of those who make politics 
a trade. Ob, consistency ! 


conviction that a large proportion of the good 
min of Massachusetts who — for Sone 
Taylor, did so, unconsciously, perhaps, a re- 
to their’ advan They think 
times will be better ; that manufactures will pros- 
ja egies adhe e; thut money will 
more plenty ; and so, against their better judg- 
ment, against their convictions of right, for a 





supposed present advantage voted for the 
oumtldate Of the cotton grower aud oolion manv- 


(After carefal observation, I am inclined to the | and 


facturer. Citizens of a free Republic, is this the 
way to discharge the duties which devolve ‘upon 
you? Are you to lay aside the welfare of this 
great country, the weal or wo of coming millions 
who are to dwell here when you and { are gone, 
for a temporary consideration in dollars and 
cents? Shame, shame, on such degenerate sons of 
worthy sires. 

If such considerations had governed the ao- 
tions of our Fathers, where we been to-day? 
The man who holds his gold of more value than 
the happinees of unborn generations, is all unfit 
to act the part of a freeman. 

Let the time pass when appeals to self-interest 
shall be all-powerful with Americans. Let a 
higher, a holier, and a nobler sentiment be 
awakened in the breast of every patriot. Let a 
desire for our country’s glory be stronger than a 
desire for personal or national wealth. Let a 
desire to wipe out the last stain of the guilt of 
Slavery, resting on our land, surmount every 
other ambition. 


Brooking, Mass., Nov. 20, 1848. 





For the National Era. 


THE IRISH MARTYRS. 


BY CHARLES J, SMITH. 








— pail ahah the peonit.gubt 
Sorts we' th the proud ’twas theirs to pla 
And farthest, dgstennn enath, hath amplest room — 
For souls beyond their day 4 
So the stern flat runs, and so strange fate 
Full oft allots the portions of the great. 
This is the drama’s end, 
_And a tired auditory says, ’tis well— - 
Exile or death, ’tis meet that such attend 
At the ead funeral, 
Or there were spirits bending from the sky, 
To frown on hollow-hearted mockery ; 
For Freedom is not won, 
Like maiden’s love, with soft and sickly breath ; 
Deeds of transcending valor must be d« ne, 
Danger and toil and death 
Be gladly met, or ’twere a shallow claim, 
Nor Tyranny that baffled ease in name. 
Ané "tis no bauble prize 
That spreads a fiery gauntlet in ita path, 
And challenges a life’s blood sacrifice 
For treasures which it hath; 
’T was no vain goal that lured their trusting feet, 
Nor a mean foe their fearless hearts dared meet. 


Poor Ireland is in tears, 
_ The ‘ Niobe of nations” long ago, 

Yet, with the blandishments ef added years, 
Her sorrows do but grow 

And, like a blot upon fair Nature’e page, 

She is the doomed one of each passing age. 

We mourn her gifted ones, 
For they were worthy of our sympathies, 

And there is need of sacb, while guilty thrones, 
And time-worn dynastier, 

Like broken columns, monster spectres stand, 

Marring the even beauty of the land. 


— 








sod Grand Convention of the estates, according 
© the laws of England, but are not thought fit to 
bel touched on or inserted here; this proposal 
. ett and with all humility submitted 
@ Consideration of our superiors, who may 


improve, mode} i i i is- 
dom shail jeden —* ag it, as they in their wis 


“A coalition or union of this nature, tempered 
with and grounded on prudence, moderation, and 
justice, and a generous encouragement given to 
the labor, industry, and good management of all 
sorts and conditions of persons inhabiting or any 
ways concerned or interested in the several Col- 
onies above mentioned, will, in all probability, 
lay a sure and lasting foundation of dominion, 
strength, and trade, sufficient not only to secure 
and promote the prosperity of the plantations, but 
to revive and greatly increase the late flourishing 
state and condition of Great Britain, and thereby 
render it once more the envy and admiration of 
its neighbors.” 

It is reasonable to suppose that Coxe’s work was 
known in America not long after its publication. 
If Franklin saw it, there can be no doubt that 
the plan struck him as worthy of attention—that 
it occupied his subsequent thoughts, and that it 
was the groundwork of his Albany plan of union. 
Daniel Coxe deserves to be mentioned in our na- 


tional history, as one of those sagacious spirits 


hosaw far into the future, and predicted the 
magnificent destiny of the American Union. 





ARrLInGTon House, Lone Istanp, 


November 27, 1848. 
To the Baitor of the National Era: 


Dear Sir: A friend of yours and mine called 
my attention to an‘article in the Eraof the 16th 
instant, in which you publish an address issued 
by me to the voters of the second Congressional 
district of this State, in your remarks on which 
you call me “a Mormon General,” which implies 
that I belong to that deluded sect. If General 
Scott had been in command of Roman Catholics, 
on the same ground you would style him a Popish 
General. 1 have yet to learn what a commanding 
officer has to do with the religious creed of his 
soldiers. 

I deem it proper, however, to say that, so far 
from being a Mormon, there is not a man in the 
United States that knows me who would for a mo- 
ment suppose that I could be the dupe of any sect 
or party, religious or political. You haveno doubt 
mistaken me for Dr. John C. Bennet, of Nauvoo 
notoriety, who was Major General of the Nauvoo 
Legion. 

In your remarks, you have also intimated that 
General Taylor did me honor by acknowledging 
me-as a fellow-officer! 1 would inform you, how- 
ever, that I was a fellow-oficer with General Tay- 





We can but mourn their lot— ; 
Our poor hearts have not wings to thread the air, 
Nor ours Herculean arms, that we might rout 
The lion from his lair ; 
Elee there were fearful reckonings to pay, 
And this for Ireland were a gala day. 
There were rejoicings then, 
Not vain laments o’er patriotism crushed, 
And Freedom vanquished in the high-souled men 
Whose lips, now mute and hushed, 
Gave such an eloquence to untold wron 
As though each w ong spake with a thousand tongnes. 
But they have passed away, 
As fade at night the day's refulgent flames ; 
Yet in the crimson glimmerings that play 
Above their paths, their names 
Still shine for us and coming time, to tell 
How they have lived and labored, and how fell. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 1848. 


ORIGIN OF THE AMERICAN CONGRESS. 


Mr. Websfer, in the historical sketch of the 
origin and formation of the Constitution of the 
United States, which he addressed to the Boston 
Mercantile Library Association on Wednesday 
evening last, made some remarks on the distine- 
tion between a Congress, as the name is applied 
in our own Government, and the old diplomatic 
use of the word in Europe. He stated, if we re- 
member rightly, that he believed the first appli- 
cation of the name of Congress to a public body in 
America, was in 1754, when the “ plan of union” 
was projected by a Convention of the Colonies at 
Albany. 

There is, however, a political tract relating to 
the government of the American Colonies, con- 
siderably anterior to this date, in which a Con- 
gress is mentioned. Doctor Charles Davenant, 
the eldest son of Sir William Davenant, publish- 
ed, in 1698, a work on the English Plantations in 
North America, in which he proposed an im- 
provement of the Colonial Government by a par- 
tial union, somewhat similar to the Albany plan 
of union. Part of his scheme is described in 
these words: 

“That the Colonies of Boston, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New York, both the Jerseys, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and Carolina, may 
be authorized to meet once a year, and oftener, if 
need require, &c. 

“That, in order to it, two persons, well quali- 
fied for understanding, sobriety, and substance, 
be appointed by each province, as their represent- 
atives or deputies, which, in the whole, will make 
the Congress to consist of twenty persons. 

“That the King’s Commissioner, for that pur- 
pose especially to be appointed, should have the 
chair, and preside in the said Congress.”—See 
Davenant’s Works, vol. 2, p. 40. 

Dr. Franklin is generally regarded as the au- 
thor of the Albany plan of union ; and the writers 
on American history seem to have taken it for 
granted that the scheme was an original concep- 
tion of his own. Whether he had ever met with 
Davenant’s book or not, we have no means of 
knowing ; but there is a publication of an earlier 
date than the Albany Convention, which we think 
could not have escaped the notice of Franklin, and 
which contains a suggestion embracing all the ru- 
diments of the Albany plan of union. This work 
is entitled A Description of the English Province of 
Carolana, and was published at Loudon, in 1741. 
The author was Daniel Coxe, a son of one of 
the proprietors of the province then called Caro- 
lana, which, on the map accompanying the work, 
covers all the territory now occupied by the 
States of Georgia, Florida, Alabam=, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana. 

We subjoin the outlines of Coxe’s plan; and 
the reader will be struck with the foresight and 
sagacity of the man who foresaw and depicted the 
immense benefits of a union of the colonies, not 
only toward themselves, as displayed in the in- 
crease of trade, commercial prosperity, national 
security and strength, but also toward the mother 
country—a fact which even British politicians are 
now perfectly willing to acknowledge : 

“It is well known that the frontiers of our Col- 
onies are large, naked, and open, there being 
scarce any forts or garrisons to defend them for 
near two thousand miles. The dwellings of the 
inhabitants are scattering and at a distance from 
one another ; and it is almost impossible, accord- 
ing to the present establishment and situation of 
our affairs there, from the great number of our 
Colonies independent on each other, their differ- 
ent sorts of governments, views, and interests, to 
draw any considerable body of forces together on 
an emergency, though thesafety and ation, 
not only of any particalar colony, but of all the 
English plantations on the continent, were never 
so nearly concerned. 

“ The only expedient I can at present think of, 
or shall presume to mention, (with the utmost def- 
erence to his Majesty and his ministers) to help 
and obviate these absurdities and inconveniences, 
and apply a remedy to them, is, that all the Col- 
onies appertaining to the Crown of Great Britain 
on the northern continent of America, be unit- 
ed under a legal, regular, and firm establish- 
ment ; over which, it is proposed, a Lieutenant, or 
Supreme Governor, may be constituted, and ap- 
pointed to preside on the spot, to whom the Gov- 
ernors of each Colony shall be subordinate. 

“ It is farther humbly proposed, that two dep- 
uties shall be annually elected by the Council and 
Assembly of each Province, who are to be in the 
nature of a Great Council, or General Conven- 
tion of the estates of the Colonies; and, by the 
order, consent, or approbation, of the Lieutenant 
or Governor-General, shall meet together, — 
and advise, for the good of the whole, settle 
appoint particular quotas or proportions of money, 
men, provisions, &c., that each respective Gov- 
ernment is to raise, for their mutual defence and 
safety, as well as, if necessary, for offence and in- 
vasion of their enemies; in .all which cases the 
Governor-General or Lieutenant is to have a neg- 
ative; but not to enact anything without their 
concurrence, or that of the majority of them. 
“The quota or proportion, as above allotted 
e on each Colony, may, nevertheless, 
be levied and raised by itsown Assembly, in such 
manner as they shall judge most easy and conve- 
nient, and the circumstances of their affairs will 





permit. - 
“ Other jurisdictions, powers, and authorities, 
ng the honor of his-Majesty, the interest 
of the plantations, and the liberty and y 
of the proprietors, planters, and inhabit- 





ante, in them, may be vested in and cognizable by 
the above said Governor-General or Lieutenant, 


lor, though personally unknown to him, more than 
thirty years ago, in the army of the United States, 
as I was an officer in the ist regiment United 
States artillery volunteers, raised in New York 
city in 1812, and afterward in the 2d regiment 
and corps of United States artillery during the 
late war with Great Britain; and, had I not re- 
signed, would by this time have ranked among the 
oldest officers in the service. 

I presume it must have been in consequence of 
what Governor Carlin, of Illinois, deemed my mil- 
itary experience and service, that he commission- 
ed me “ Inspector General, with rank and title of 
Major General” of that portion of the State wili- 
tia known as the Nauvoo Legion, as l had no more 
agency in the matter than you had, other than ac- 
cepting the commission. 

I have done just as much service under my late 
commission as General Benton, of the United 
States Senate, did under his Major Generalship, 
and no more. I have the honor to remain, dear 
sir, your very humble servant, 

James Aruineton Bennet, 
Counsellor and Advocate in the Courts of the 
United States, and of the State of N. York. 


SHOEMAKERS AND TAILORS. 


Translated for the Daguerreotype. 








As unfortunately it is no longer the fashion to 
go barefoot and naked, we are doomed to the mis- 
fortune of having shoemakers and tailors; and 
these shoemakers and tailors are unhappily taken 
from our own kind, the genus man. 

What is a shoemaker? and what is a tailor? 
Answer: A shoemaker is a man who makes a shoe 
or a boot exactly in the way in which it should 
not be made. And a tailor is a man who makes a 
pair of pantaloons or a coat exactly as it should 
not be made. 

What do you mean by “exactly as?” 

Answer: 1. The shoemaker. One would think 

that the boot should be made according to the 
shape of the foot. By no means; it is not made 
according to the shape of the foot. Why not? Be- 
cause the shoemaker knows better; he has learn- 
ed his trade on purpose to know better. He has 
learned to make the boot so that it shall have a 
different shape from that of the foot; and he has 
further learned to make it so that it shall pinch 
the foot, and be so long as to he constantly trip- 
ping against obstacles. The shoemaker’s great 
aim is to make the boot very tight on the instep, 
and very narrow at the toes. And for this he has 
good reasons. As the boot is several inches longer 
than the foot, the foot would crowd into the fore 
part of the boot, and thus leave the heel empty; 
and this would make walking even more toilsome 
than it is already through the unnecessary length 
of the boot. In order to avoid this evil, the good 
shoemaker has learned to make the boot very 
tight on the instep, just where the large veins are 
situated, in order that it may pinch there very 
hard, and so make the boot sit close to the foot. 
But he is not content with this; his care extends 
to the whole foot, and he contrives therefore that 
the boot shall sit quite tight all round. In this 
manner he a lishes two purposes; in the first 
place, any SMB pebbles upon which one may 
happen to tread are felt much more acutely ; and 
secondly, the foot is so thoroughly confined, that 
all perspiration, which is troublesome and un- 
healthy, is avoided. Nay, there is a third, and 
that a very desirable consequonce— for by this 
means the shoemaker is enabled to make the sole 
of the boot as narrow as he pleases, as narrow as 
the back of a knife. This not only improves the 
appearance of the boot, but is likewise favorable 
to convenience and security in walking. But 
shoemakers, not satisfied with learning their trad, 
wished also to be inventive; and, see! in a happy 
fit of inspiration they invented corns. — The sim- 
ple means which they employed for this purpose 
was to make the boot as narrow as possible across 
the toes; it has been eminently successful. 

In short, the shoemaker is a fellow-creature who 
is not, what as shoemaker he ought to be, or who 
is, what as shoemaker he ought not to be. 

2. The tailor. The tailor is a man who does, 
with regard to clothes, exactly as the shoemaker 
does with regard to shoes; for the tailor is also a 
shoemaker, since the shoemaker is nothing but a 
tailor. The shoemaker is a maker of clothes for 
the feet, as the tailor is a maker of clothes for the 
body. The maker of clothes for the body pro- 
ceeds, accordingly, on the very same principles as 
the maker of clothes for the feet; and his first 
rule is to make the clothes of a different shape 
from the parts of the body for which they are in- 





tended. If the tuilor has to make a vest, he is sure 
to have the upper part of the breast and the back 
of the neck uncovered, because it is a principle 
which he has learned, that the purpose of a gar- 
ment is, not to serve as a covering, but only to he 
an ornament or a caprice. If the tailor has to 
meke a pair of pantaloons, he will prove that he is 
a trae tailor by making them cut in as tightly as 
possible where the body is widest, and as wide as 
possible round the thinnest part of the ankles, so 
that they take the form of a bell. If the tailor 
has to make a coat, he does just the same as with 
the pantaloons—round the hips, where the body 
is broad, he makes it as narrow is possible, and 
across the chest, where the body is narrow, as 
wide as possible. In a word, the well-taught shoe- 
maker and the well-taught tailor have the same 
fundamental principle; and that principle con- 
sists in this, that boots and clothes are not made 
for a covering, nor for a protection against the 
weather, but, in the first place, to give to the hody 
quite a different shape from that which Nature, 
in her ignoiance, has.given; and, secondly, to 
produce, by means of style, form, and color, an 
agreeable and pictnresque appearance. It is the 
business of shoemaker and tailor to correct, by 
their art, the errors of Nature. And the mortal 
who will not acknowledge this self-evidenttruth 
is short sighted, obstinate, — a barbarian, or a 
rebel, ut together. P 
Graphene ot sekellion have also been discerned 
among certain persons who have had the hardi- 
hood to complain of the shape of gloves. These 
wretched individuals have so far forgotten them- 
selves asto think it absurd that there should be an 
interval ofan inch or two between the sleeveand the 
love, and that there should bes little button on the 
core, and that one should be obliged to carry & 
ittle in one’s pocket, for the purpose 
of inserting this little button into the button-hole. 














But these poor people have only made themselves 
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since the glove-maker has proved to 
Ge ha Nurs a en a A 
muc , 
—— ae ome to contrive his work in oa 
a manner that the hand shall appear much — pd 
and shorter than it really is; and, in this point o 


i ify whether the hand and 
win hedge ue eed pa is now inevitable) to 


* og 11 this? Are shoemakers 
shall we say to a 

and —9 our benefactors, deserving of our grat- 
itude? or shall we say that they are our enemies, 
our tormentors, who re our health, and make 
caricatures of us, and deserve to be expelled from 

sate? - 

orate would be a severe punishment, but hardly 
too much so, if we reflect that there are persons 
who have lived threescore years, and cannot re- 
member ever, in their whole lives, to have had a 
single garment, or a single pair of boots, which 
they could wear with comfort; and that there are 
many who have twenty or thirty pairs, and not 
one that is convenient. 

We will conclude with two questions: 

Is there an instance of a shoemaker having made 
a pair of boots, ora tailor an article of dress, 
which gave entire satisfaction at the first trial? 
Not one. . 

Is there an instance of a shoemaker or a tailor, 
who received a boot or an article of dress as a pat- 
tern, and was told to make a new pair or a new 
coat exactly like it, and did as he was told. Not 
one can be adduced.—+ Humorist. 











> BILLS. 


We enclose bills to a large portion of our sub- 
scribers. The rest will be favored with them 
next week. Please respond. 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


Fellow-Citizens of the Senate and of the House of 
Representatives : 

Under the benignant Providence of Almighty 
God, the representatives of the States and of the 
People are again brought together to deliberate 
for the public good. The gratitude of the nation 
to the sovereign Arbiter of all human events, 
should be commensurate with the boundless bless- 
ings which we enjoy. 

Peace, plenty, and contentment, reign through- 
out our borders, and our beloved country presents 
a sublime moral spectacle to the world. 

The troubled and unsettled condition of some 
of the principal European Powers has had a ne- 
cessary tendency to check and embarrass trade, 
and to depress prices throughout all commercial 
nations; but, notwithstanding these causes, the 
United States, with their abundant products, have 
felt their effects less severely than any other 
country, and all our great interests are still pros- 
perous and successful. 

In reviewing the great events of the past year, 
and contrasting the agitated and disturbed state 
of other countries with our own tranquil and hap- 
py condition, we may congratulate ourselves that 
we are the most favored people on the face of the 
earth. While the people of other countries are 
struggling to establish free institutions, under 
which man may govern himself, we are in the act- 
ual enjoyment of them—a rich inheritance from 
our fathers. While enlightened nations of Eu- 
rope are convulsed and distracted by civil war or 
intestine strife, we settle all our political contro- 
versies by the peaceful exercise of the rights of 
freemen at the ballot-box. The great republican 
maxim so deeply engraven on the hearts of our 
people, that the will of the majority, constitution- 
ally expressed, shall prevail, is our sure safeguard 
against force and violence, It is a subject of just 
pride, that our fame and character as a nation 
continue rapidly to advance in the estimation of 
the civilized world. To our wise and free insti- 
tutions it is to be attributed, that while other na- 
tions have achieved glory at the price of the suf- 
fering, distress, and impoverishment of their peo- 
ple, we have won our honorable position in the 
midst of an uninterrupted prosperity, and of an 
increasing individual comfort and happiness. I 
am happy to inform you that our relations with 
all nations are friendly and pacific. Advanta- 
geous treaties of commerce have been concluded 
within the last four years with New Grenada, 
Peru, the Two Sicilies, Belgium, Hanover, Ol- 
denburg, and Mecklenburg-Schwerin. Pursuing 
our example, the restrictive system of Great Brit- 
ain, our principal foreign customer, has been re- 
laxed ; a more liberal commercial policy has been 
adopted by other enlightened nations, and our 
trade has been greatly enlarged and extended. 
Our country stands higher in the respect of the 
world than at any former period. To continue 
to occupy this proud position, it is only necessary 
to preserve peace, and faithfully adhere to the 
great and fundamental principle of our foreign 
policy, of non-interference in the domestic con- 
cerns of other nations. We recognise in all na- 
tions the rights which we enjoy ourselves, to 
change and reform their political institutions, ac- 
cording to their own will and pleasure. Hence 
we do not look behind existing Governments, ca- 
pable of maintaining their own authority. We 
recognise all such actual Governments, not only 
from the dictates of true policy, but from a sacred 
yegard for the independence of nations. 

While this is our settled policy, it does not fol- 
low that we can ever be indifferent spectators of 
the progress of liberal principles. The Govern- 
ment and People of the United States hailed with 
enthusiasm and delight the establishment of the 
French Republic, as we now hail the efforts in 
progress to unite the States of Germany ina Con- 
federation, similar in many respects to our own 
Federal Union. If the great and enlightened Ger- 
man States, occupying as they do a central and 
commanding position in Europe, shall sueceed in 
establishing such a Confederated Government, se- 
curing at the same time to the citizens of each 
State local Governments adapted to the peculiar 
condition of each, with unrestricted trade and in- 
tercourse-with each other, it will be an import- 
ant era in the history of human events. Whilst 
it will consolidate and strengthen the power of 
Germany, it musé essentially promote the cause 
of peace, commerce, civilization, and constitution- 
al liberty, throughout the world. 

With all the Governments on this continent 
our relations, it is believed, are on & more 
friendly and satisfactory footing they have 
ever been at any former period. 

Since the exchange of ratifications of the treaty 
of peace with Mexico, our intercourse with the 
Government of that Republic has been of the most 
friendly character. The Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States 
to Mexico has been received and accredited ; and 
a diplomatic representative from Mexico of simi- 
lar rank has been received and accredited by this 
Government. The amicable relations between 
the two countries which had been suspended have 


soldiers are unlike those of any other country in 
other respects. ‘They are armed, and haye been 
accustomed from théir youth up to handle and 
use — and a large proportion of them, es, 
ially in the western and more newly-settled 
tates, are expert marksmen. They are men who 
have a reputation to maintain at home by their 
good conduct in the field. ‘They are intelligent, 
andthere is an individuality of character which is 
found in the ranks of no other army. In battle, 
each private man, as well as every officer, fights 
not only for his country, but for glory and dis- 
tinction among his fellow-citizens when he sha}l 
return to civil life. 

... The war.-withMexico has. demonstrated not 
only the ability of the Government to organize a 
numerous army upon a sudden call, but also to 
provide it with all the munitions and necessary sup- 
plies, with despatch, convenience, and ease, and to 
direct its operations with efficiency. The strength 
of our institutions has not only been displayed in 
the valor and skill of our troops engaged in active 
service in the field, but in the organization of 
those executive branches which were charged 
with the general direction and conduct of the 
war. While too great praise cannot be bestowed 
upon the officers and men who fought our battles, 
it would be unjust to withhold from those officers 
necessarily stationed at home, who were charged 
with the duty of furnishing the army, in proper 
time and at proper places, with all the munitions 
of war and other supplies so necessary to make it 
efficient, the commendation to which they are en- 
titled. The credit due to this class of our officers 
is the greater, when it is considered that no army, 
in ancient or modern times, was ever better ap- 
pointed or provided than our army in Mexico. 
Operating in an enemy’s country, removed two 
thousand miles from the seat of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, its different corps spread over a vast ex- 
tent of territory, hundreds and even thousands of 
miles apart from each other, nothing short of the 
untiring vigilance and extraordinary energy of 
these officers could have enabled them to provide 
the army at all points, and in proper season, with 
all that was required for the most efficient ser- 
vice 

It is but an act of justice to declare, that the 
officers in charge of the several Executive bu- 
reaus, all under the immediate eye and supervi- 
sion of the Secretary of War, performed their 
respective duties with ability, energy, and efli- 
ciency. They have reaped less of the glory of 
the war, not having been personally exposed to 
its perils in battle, than their companions in arms ; 
but without their forecast, efficient aid, and co- 
operation, those in the field would not have been 
provided with the ample means they possessed of 
achieving for themselves and their country the 
unfading honors which they have won for both. 

When all these facts are considered, it may 
cease to be a matter of so much amazement 
abroad, how it happened that our noble army in 
Mexico, regulars and volunteers, were victorioug 
upon every battle-field, however fearful the odds 
against them. 

The war with Mexico has thus fully developed 
the capacity of republican governments to prose- 
cute successfully a just and necessary foreign war 
with all the vigor usually attributed to more ar- 
bitrary forms of government. It has been usual 
for writers on public law to impute to republics a 
waut of that unity, concentration of purpose, and 
vigor of execution, which are generally admitted 
to belong to the monarchical and aristocratic 
forms; and this feature of popular government 
has been supposed to display itself more particu- 
larly in the conduct of a war carried on in an 
enemy’s territory. The war with Great Britain, 
in 1812, was to a great extent confined within 
our own limits, and shed but little light on this 
subject. But the war which we have just closed 
by an honorable peace, evinces beyond all doubt 
that a popular representative government is equal 
to any emergency which is likely to arise in the 
affairs of a nation. 

The war with Mexico has developed most 
strikingly and conspicuously another feature in 
our institutions. It is, that without cost to the 
Government or danger to our liberties, we have, 
in the bosom of our society of freemen, available 
in a just and necessary war, virtually a standing 
army of two millions of armed citizcn-soldiers, 
such as fought the battles of Mexico. 

But our military strength does not consist alone 
in our capacity for extended and successful ope- 
rations on land. The navy is an important arm 
of the national defence. If the services of the 
navy were not so brilliant as those of the army 
in the late war with Mexico, it was because they 
had no enemy to meet on their own element. 
Whilc the army had opportunity of performing 
more conspicuous service, the navy largely parti- 
cipated in the conduct of the war. Both branches 
of the service performed their whole duty to the 
country. For the able and gallant services of 
the officers and men of the navy—acting inde- 
pendently as well as in codperation with our 
troops—in the conquest of the Californias, the 
capture of Vera Cruz, and the seizure and occu- 
pation of other important positions on the Gulf 
and Pacific coasts, the highest praise is due. 
Their vigilance, energy, and skill, rendered the 
most effective service in excluding munitions of 
war and other supplies from the enemy, while 
they secured a safe entrance for abundant sup- 
plies for our own army. Our extended com- 
merce was nowhere interrupted ; and for this im- 
munity from the evils of war the country is in- 
debted to the navy. 

High praise is due to the officers of the several 
Executive bureaus, navy yards, and stations con- 
nected with the service, all under the immediate 
direction of the Secretary of the Navy, for the 
industry, foresight, and energy, with which every- 
thing was directed and furnished to give efficien- 
cy to that branch of the service. The same vigi- 
lance existed in directing the operations of the 
navy,as of thearmy. There was concert of ac- 
tion and of purpose between the heads of the two 
arms of the service. By the orders which were 
from time to time issued, our vessels of war on 
the Pacific and the Gulf of Mexico were station- 
ed in proper time and in proper positions to 
coéperate efficiently with the army. By this 
means their combined power was brought to bear 
successfully on the enemy. 

The great results which have been developed 
snd brought to light by this war, will be of im- 
»neasurable importance in the future progress of 
“ur country. They will tend powerfully to pre- 
uerve us from foreign collisions, and to enable us 
to pursue uninterruptedly our cherished policy 
of “Peace with all nations, entangling alliances 
-with none.” 


_ Occupying, as we do, a more commanding po- 
sition among nations than at any former period, 
our duties and our responsibilities. to ourselves 
and to posterity are correspondingly increased. 
This will be the more obvious when we conisder 
the vast additions which have been recently made 
to our territorial possessions, and their great im- 
portance and value. , 

Within less than four years the annexation of 
Texas to the Union has been consummated ; all 
conflicting title to the Oregon Territory south of 
the forty-ninth degree of north latitude, being all 














been happily restored, and are destined, 1 trust, 
to be long preserved. The two Repuhlies, both 
situated on this continent, and with coterminous 
territories, have every motive of sympathy and of 
interest to bind them together im perpetual amity. 
_ This gratifying condition of our foreign rela- 
tions renders it unn for me to call your 
attention more spegifically to them. 
_ It has been my constant aim and desire to cul- 
tivate peace and commerce with all nations. Tran- 
quilhity at home, and peaceful relations abroad, 
constitute the true permanent polioy of our coun- 
try. War, the scourge of nations, sometimes be- 
comes inevitable, but is always to be avoided when 
it can be done consistently with the rights and 
honor ‘of the nation. 
_ One of the most important results of the war 
into which we were xecently forced with a neigh- 
boring nation, is the demonstration it has afforded 
of the militayy strength of our country: Before 
the late. war with Mexico, European and other 
foreign Powers entertained imperfect nnd errone- 
ous views of our physical strength asa nation, and 
of our ability to prosecute war, and especially a 
War waged out of our own country. saw 
that our standing army, on the pence establish- 
ment, did not exceed ten thousand mem -Accus- 
tomed themselves to maintain in lurge stand- 
ing armies, for the protectioa of thrones against 
their own subjects as well as against foreign ene- 
mies, they had not copegived that it was possible 
for a n withont such an army, well @iscip- 
lined 8* long service, to wage war suceess- 
fully. ey held in low repute our militia, and 
were far from ing them as am effective 
force, unless it might be for defensive 
— — on omy own soil. The 

War with, Miexico. have not only 
undeceived them, Wak have remoxed erroneous 
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that was insisted on by any of my predecessors, 
has been adjusted; and New Mexico and Upper 
California have been acquired by treaty. The 
area of these several Territories, according to a 
zeport carefully prepared by the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office from the most authentic 
information in his sion, and which is here- 
with transmitted, contains one million one hun- 
dred and ninety-three thousand and sixty-one 
square miles, or seven hundred and sixty-three 
million five hundred and fifty-nine thousand and 
forty acres; while the area of the remaining 
twenty-nine States, and the-territory not yet 
organized into States east of the Rocky moun- 
tains, contains two million fifty-nine thousand 
five hundred and thirteen square miles, or thir- 
teen hundred and eighteen million one hundred 
and twenty-six thousand and fifty-eight acres. 
‘These estimates show that the territories recently 
acquired, and over which our exclusive jurisdic- 
tion and dominion have been extended, consti- 
tute a country more than half as large as all that 
which was held by the United States before their 
acquisition. If Oregon be excluded from the esti- 
mate, there will still remain within the limits of 
Texas, New Mexico, and California, eight hun- 
dred and fifty-one thousand five hundred and 
ninety-eight square miles, or five hundred and 
forty-five million twelve thousand seven hundred 
and twenty acres; being an addition equal to 
more than one-third of all the territory owned 
—8 United States — their acquisition ; an ; 
neluding Oregon, nearly as great an extent o 
territory as the whole of a Russia only ex- 
cepted. The Mississippi, so lately the frontier 
of our country, is now only its centre. With the 
addition of ‘the late acquisitions, the United 
States are now estimated to be nearly as large as 
the whole of Europe. It is estimated by the Su- 
perintendent of the Coast Survey, in the accom- 
penying —* that the extent of the seacoast of 
exas on the Gulf of Mexico is upwards of four 
hundred miles; of the coast of Upper California, 
on the Pacific, of nine hundred and seventy miles ; 
and of Oregon, including tae Straits of Fuca, of 
six hundred and fifty miles; making the whole 
extent of seacoast on the Pacific one thousand 
six hundred and twenty miler, and the whole ex- 
tent on both the Pacific and the Gulf of Mexico 
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maritime fronts—on the Atlantic, the Gulf of | 
Mexieo, and the Pacific—making in the whole an 
extent of seacoast exceeding five thous nd miles. 
This iathe extent of the seacoast of the United 
States, not including bx ys, sounds; and small irreg- 
ularities of the muin shore, and of the sea 
islands. If these be included, the length of the 
shore line of coast, as estimated by the Superin- 
tendent of the Const Survey, in his report, would 
be thirty-three thousand and sixty-three miles. 

It would be difficult to calculate the value of 
these immense additions to our territorial pos- 
sessions. ‘Texas; lying contiguous to the western 
boundary of Louisiana, embracing within its 
limite a part of the navigable tributary waters of 
the Mississippi, and an extensive seacoast, could 
not long have remained in the hands of a foreign 
Power without endangering the peace of our 
southwestern frontier. Her products in the vicin- 
ity of the tributaries of the Mississippi must 
have sought a market through these streams, 
: and through our territory; and the 
irritation and collisién of interests 
as as a foreign State and ourselves 
would have been imminent, while the embarrass- 
ments in the commercial intercourse between 
them must been constant and unavoidable. 
Had Texas m into the hands, or under the 
influence and control of a strong maritime or 
military foreign Power, as she might have done, 
these dangers would have been still greater. 
They have been avoided by her voluntary and 
peaceful annexation to the United States. Texas, 
from her position, was a natural and almost indis- 
pensable part of our territories, Fortunately, 
she has been restored to our country, and now 
constitutes one of the States of our Confederacy, 
“upon an equal footing with the original States.” 
The salubrity of climate, the fertility of soil, 
peculiarly adapted to the production of some of 
our most valuable staple commodities, and her 
commercial advantages, must soon make her one 
of our most populous States. 

New Mexico, though situated in the interior, 
and without a seacoast, is known to contain much 
fertile land, to abound in rich mines of the pre- 
cious metalsyand to be capable of sustaining a 
large population. From its position, it is the in- 
termediate and connecting territory between our 
settlements and our possessions in Texas, and 
those on the Pacific coast. y 

Upper California, irrespective of the vast min- 
eral wealth recently developed there, holds at this 
day, in point of value and importance to the rest 
of the Union, the same relation that Louisiana 
did, when that fine territory was acquired from 
France forty-five years ago. Extending nearly 
ten degrees of latitute along the Pacific, and em- 
bracing the only safe and sommodious harbors on 
that coast for many hundred miles, with a tempe- 
rate climate, and an extensive interior of fertile 
lands, it is searcely possible to estimate its wealth 
until it shall be brought under the government of 
our laws, and its resources fully developed. From 
its position, it must command the rich commerce 
of China, of Asia, of the Islands of the P» cific, of 
Western Mexico, of Central America, the South 
American States, and of the Russian possessions 
bordering on that ocean. A great emporium will 
doubtless ‘speedily arise on the California coast, 
which may be destined to rival in importance 
New Orleans itself. The depot of the vast com- 
merce which must exist on the Pacific will prob- 
ably be at some point on the Bay of San Francis- 
co, and will occupy the same relation to the whole 
western coast of that ocean, as New Orleans does 
to the Valley of the Mississippi and the Gulf of 
Mexico. To this depot our numerous whale ships 
will resort with their cargoes, to trade, refit, and 
obtain supplies. This of itself will largely con- 
tribute to build up a city, which-would soon be- 
come the centre of a great and rapidly increasing 
commerce. Situated on a safe harbor, sufficient- 
ly capacious for all the navies as well as the ma- 
rine of the world, and convenient to excellent 
timber for ship building, owned by the United 
States, it must become our great Western naval 
depot. 

It was known that mines of the precious metals 
existed to a considerable extent in California at 
the time of its acquisition. Recent discoveries 
render it probable that these mines are more ex- 
tensive and valuable than was anticipated. The 
accounts of the abundance of gold in that Terri- 
tory are of such an extraordinary character as 
would scarcely command belief, were they not 
corroborated by the authentic reports of officers 
in the public service, who have visited the min- 
eral district, and derived the facts which they de- 
tail from personal observation. Reluctant to 
credit the reports in general circulation as to the 
quantity of gold, the officer commanding our 
forces in California visited the mineral district in 
July last, for the purpose of obtaining accurate 
information on the subject. His report to the 
War Department of the result of his examination, 
and the facts obtained on the spot, is herewith 
laid before Congress. When he visited the coun- 
try, there were about four thousand persons en- 
gaged in collecting gold. ‘There is every reason 
to believe that the number of persons so employed 
has since been augmented. The explorations 
already made warrant the belief that the supply 
is very large, and that gold is found at various 
places in an extensive district of country. 

Information received from officers of the navy 
and other sources, though not so full and minute, 
confirm the accounts of the commander of our 
military force in California. It appears, also, from 
these reports, that mines of quicksilver are found 
in the vicinity of the gold region. - One of them 
is now being worked, and is believed to be among 
the most productive in the world. 

The effects produced by the discovery of these 
rich mineral deposites, and the success which has 
attended the labors of those who have resorted to 
them, have produced a surprising change in the 
state of affairsin California. Labor commands a 
most exorbitant price, and all other pursuits but 
that of searching for the precious metals are aban- 
doned. Nearly the whole of the male population 
of the country have gone to the gold district. 
Ships arriving on the coast are deserted by their 
crews, and their voyages suspended for want of 
sailors. Our commanding officer there entertains 
apprehensions that soldiers cannot be kept in the 
public service without a large increase of pay. 
Desertions in his command have become frequent, 
and he recommends that those who shall with- 
stand the strong temptation, and remain faithful, 
should be rewarded. 

This abundance of gold, and the all-engrossing 
pursuit of it, have already caused in California 
an unprecedented rise in the price of the necessa- 
ries of life. 

That we may.the more speedily and fully avail 
ourselves of the undeveloped wealth of these 
mines, it is deemed of vast importance that a 
branch of the Mint of the United States be au- 
thorized to be established, at your present session, 
in California. Among other signal advantages 
which would result from such an establishment 
would be that of raisirig the gold to its par value 
in that Territory. A branch mint of the United 
States at the great commercial depot on the west 
coast, would convert into our own coin, not only 
the gold derived from our own rich mines, but 
also the bullion and specie which our commerce 
may bring from the whole west coast of Central 
and South America. The west coast of America 
and the adjacent interior embrace the richest and 
best mines of Mexico, New Grenada, Central 
America, Chili, and Peru. The bullion and specie 
drawn from these countries, and especially from 
those of Western. Mexico and Peru, to an amount 
in value of many millions of dollars, are now an- 
nually diverted and carried by the ships of Great 
Britain to her. own ports, to be recoined or used 
to sustain her National Bank, and thus contrib- 
ute to increase her ability to command so much 
of the commerce of the world. Ifa branch mint 
be established at the great commercial point upon 
that coast, a vast amovut of bullion and specie 
would flow thither tobe recoined, and pass thence 
to New Orleans, New York, and other Atlantic 
cities. ‘The amount of our constitutional curren- 
cy.at home would be greatly increased, while its 
circulation abroad would be promoted. It is well 
known to our merchants trading to China and the 
vest coast of America, that great inconvenience 
and, loss are experienced from the fact that our 








coins are not current at their par value in those 
countries. 


The Powers of Europe, far removed from the 
west coast of: America by the Atlantic ocean 
which intervenes, and hy a tediousand dangerous 
navigation around the southern cape of the conti-, 
nent of America, can never successfully compete 
with the United States in the rich and extensive 
commerce which is opened to us at so much less 
cost by the acquisition of California. 

The vast importance and commercial advan- 
tages of California have heretofore remained un- 
developed by the Government of the country of 
which it constituted a part. Now that this fine 
province is a part of our country, all the State: 
of the Union, some more immediately and directly 
than others, are deeply interested in the speed 
development of its wealth and resources. N) 
section of our country is more interested, or will 
be more benefited, than the commercial, naviga/ 
ting, and manufactaring interests of the Easters 
States. Our planting and farming interests ix 
every part of the Union will be greatly benefited 
by it. As our commerce and navigation are er+ 
larged and extended, our exports of agricultural 
products and of manufactures will be increased; 
and in the new markets thus opened, they cannct 
fail to command remunerating and profitable 


I . . 1 

The acquisition of California and New Mexi- 
co, the settlement of the Oregon boundary, and 
the annexation of T extending to the Rio 
Grande, are , results. which, combined, are of 
greater consequence, and. will add more to the 
strength and wealth of the nation, than any 








which have preceded them since the adoption of 
the Constitution. 


great regults, not only Cal- 
ifornia, but New ico, must be brought under 
the control of regulgrly or 
The existing conditim of Califor 
part of New Mexicolying West of 1h@ Rio Grande, 
and without the limks of Texas, imperiously de- 
mand that Congressshould, ut its present session, 
organize ‘Territorial}Governmenuts over them. 
Tpon the exchang: of ratifications of the treaty 
of peace with Mexig on the thirtieth May last, 
the temporary Governments which had been es- 
tablished over New Mexico and California by 
our military und nawl commanders, by virtue of 
the rights of war, caged to derive any obligatory 





But to effect th 


. force from.that. sour of..authority. ,.and. having 


been ceded to the Upted States, all government 
and control over them under the authority of 
Mexico had ceased # exist. Impressed with the 
necessity of establshing Territorial Govern- 
ments over them, I recommended the subject to 
the favorable consieration of Congress in my 
message communicaing the ratified treaty of 
peace, on the sixth ofJuly last, and invoked their 
action at that session, Congress adjourned with- 
out making any provsion for their government. 
The inhabitants, by’ he transfer of their coun- 
try, had become entiled to the benefits of our 
laws and Constitutig, and yet were left without 
any regularly organed Government. Since that 
time, the very limitél power possessed by the 
Executive has been ?xercised to preserve and 
protect them from theinevitable consequences of 
a state of anarchy, “Ihe only Government which 
remained was that etablished by the military 
authority during théewar. Regarding this to be 
ade facto Government and that by the presumed 
consent of the inhabftants it might be continued 
temporarily, they wee advised to conform and 
submit to it for the gort intervening period be- 
fore Congress would again assemble and could 
legislate on the suhj&t. The views entertained 
by the Executive on'this point are contained in a 
communication of the Secretary of State, dated 
the seventh of October last, which was forwarded 
for publication to California and New Mexico, a 
copy of which is heréwith transmitted 

The small military foree of the regular army, 
which was serving within the limits of the ac- 
quired Territories at the close of the war, was 
retained in them, and additional forces have been 
ordered there for the protection of the inhabi- 
tants, and to preserve and secure the rights and 
interests of the United States 

No revenue has-been or could be collected at 
the ports in California, because Congress failed 
to authorize the establishment of custom houses, 
or the appointment of officers for that purpose. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, by circular 
letter addressed to collectors of the customs on 
the seventh day of October last, a copy of which 
is herewith transmitted, exercised all the power 
with which he was invested by law. 

In pursuance of the acs of the fourteenth of 
August last, extending the benefit of our post of- 
fice laws to the people of California, the Postmas- 
ter General has appointed two agents, who have 
proceeded, the one to California, and tae other to 
Oregon, with authority to make the necessary ar- 
rangements for carrying its provisions into effect. 

The monthly line o’ mail steamers from Pana- 
ma to Astoria has beea required to “stop and de- 
liver and take mails atSan Diego, Monterey, and 
San Francisco.” These mail steamers connected 
by the isthmus of Paiama with the line of mail 
steamers on the Atlantic between New York and 
Chagres, will establish a regular mail communi- 
cation with Culifornia 

It is our solemn duty to provide, with the least 
practicable delay, for New Mexico and Califor- 
nia, regularly organizel Territorial Governments. 
The causes of the faimre to do this at the last 
session of Congress ars well known, and deeply 
to be regretted. With the opening prospects of 
increased prosperity anonational greatness which 
the acquisition of theserich and extensive terri- 
torial possessions afford: how irrational it would 
be to forego or to rejectthese advantages, by the 
agitation of a domestic question which is coeval 
with the existence of ow Government itself, and 
to endanger by internalstrifes, geographical divi- 
sions, and heated conteits for political power, or 
for any other cause, theharmony of the glorious 
Union of our confederited States; that Union 
which binds us togetheras one people, and which 
for sixty years has beenour shield and protection 
against every danger. In the eyes of the world 
and of posterity, how trvial and insignificant will 
be all our internal divsions and struggles, com- 
pared with the preservation of this Union of the 
States in all its vigor md with all its countless 
blessings! No patriot would foment and excite 
geographical and sectional divisions. No lover of 
hiscountry would deliberately calculate the value 
of the Union. Future generations would look in 
amazement upon thefolly of such a course. Oth- 
er nations at the prewnt day would look upon it 
with astonishment; md such of them as desire 
to maintain and perpeiuate thrones and monarchi- 
cal or aristocrstical psinciples, will view it with 
exultation and delight use in it they will see 
the elements of faction which they hope must ul- 
timately overturn ouysystem, Oursisthe great 
example of a pins me and free self-governed 
Republic, commandingthe admiration and the im- 
itation of all the lovers of freedom throughout the 
world. How solemn, therefore, is the duty, how 
impressive the cal] ugon us and upon all parts of 
our country, to cultivate a patriotic spirit of har- 
mony, of good fellowship, of compromise and mu- 
tual concession, in the administration of the in- 
comparable system of government formed by our 
fathers in the midst of almost insuperable difficul- 
ties, and transmitted to us, with the injunction 
that we should enjoy its blessings and hand it 
down unimpaired to those who may come after us! 

In view of the high and responsible duties 
which we owe to ourselves and to mankind, I 
trust you may be able, at your present session, to 
approach the adjustment of the only domestic 
question which seriously threatens, or probably 
ever can threaten, to disturb the harmony and 
successful operation.of our system. 

The immensely jaluatle possessions of New 
Mexico and Califomia are already inhabited by 
a considerable population. Attracted by their 
great fertility, their mineral wealth, their com- 
mercial advantages,|and the salubrity of the cli- 
mate, emigrants from the older States, in great 
numbers, are already preparing to seck new homes 
in these inviting regjons. — 

Shall the dissimilarity of the domestic institu- 
tions in the differentiStates prevent us from pro- 
viding for them suitable Governments? These in. 
stitutions existed atthe adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, but the obstacles which they interposed were 
overcome by that spirit of compromise which is 
now invoked. In atonflict of opinions or of in- 
terests, real or imaginary. between different sec- 
tions of our country, neither can justly demand 
all which it might desire to obtain. Each, in 
the true spirit of out institutions, should concede 
something to the other. 

Our gallant forces in the Mexican war, by 
whose patriotism ant unparalleled deeds of arms 
we obtained these péssessions as an indemnity for 
our just demands against Mexico, were composed 
of citizens who belonged to no one State or section 
of our Union. They were men from slaveholding 
and non-slaveholding States, from the North and 
the South, from théEast and the West. They 
were all companion#in-arms and fellow-citizens 
of the same common fountry, engaged in the same 
common cause. Whén prosecuting that war, they 
were brethren and ftiends, and shared alike with 
each other common toils, dangers, and sufferings. 
Now, when their work is ended, when peace is re- 
stored, and they return again to their homes, put 
off the habiliments of war, take their places in so- 
ciety, and resume their pursuits in civil life, eure- 
ly a spirit of harmony and concession, and of 
equal regard for the oe of all and of all sec- 
tions of the Union, ought to prevail in providing 
Governments for the acquired Territories—the 
fruitsof their common service. The whole peo- 
ple of the United States and of every State con- 
tributed to defray the expenses of that war ; and 
it would not be just for any one section to exclude 
another from all participation in the acquired ter- 
ritory. This would not bein consonance with 
the just system of government- which the fra- 
mers of the Constitution adopted. 

The question is believed to be rather abstract 
than practical, whether slavery ever can or would 
exist in any portion of the acquired territ 
even if it were left to the option of the slavchold- 
ing States themselves. From the nature of the 
climate and productions, in much the larger por- 
tion of it, it is certain it could never exist; and 
in the remainder, the probabilities are it would 
not. But however this may be, the question, in- 
volving, as it does, a principle of equality of 
rights of the separate and several States, as equal 
co-partners in the Confederacy, should not be dis- 
regarded. 

In organizing Governments over these Territo- 
ries, no duty imposed on Congress by the Consti- 
tution requires that they should legislate on the 
subject of slavery, while their power to do 50 is 
not only seriously questioned. but denied by nia- 
ny of the soundest expounders of that instru- 
ment. Whether Congress shall legislate or not, 
the people of the acquired Territories, when as- 
sembled in convention to form State Constitu- 
tions, will possess the sole and exclusive power to 
determine for themselves whether slavery shall or 
shall not exist within their limits. If C 
shall abstain from interfering with the question, 
the people of these Territories will be left freeto 
adjust it as they may think proper when they ap- 
ply for admission as States into the Union. No 
enactment of Congress could restrain the people 
of any of the sovereign States of the Union, old 
or. new, North or South, slaveholding or non- 
slaveholding, from determining the character of 
their or domestic ———— — ae deem 
wise and proper. An e possess 
this right, and C J cannot deprive them of 
it. The people of Georgia might, if they chose, 


nized Governments, | 
and of that 





so alter their Constitution’ as to abolish slavery 
within itg Tievite; «nel people of Vermont 
might so alter their Constitution ns to admit +la- 
very within its limits. Both Statss would pos- 
sess the right ; though, a8 ull know, it is not prob- 
able that either would exert it. 

It is furtunate. for the peace and harmony of 
the Union that this question is in its nsture tem- 
porary, and can only contiune for the brief peri- 
od which will intervene before California and 
New Mexico may be admitted as States into the 
Union. From the tide of population now flowing 
into them, it is highly probable that this will 
soon ocour. Aa 

Considering the several, States. and the citizens 
of the several States as equals, and entitled to 
equal rights under the Constitution, if this were 
an original question, it might well be insisted on 
that the principle of non-interference is the true 
doctrine. and that Congress could not, in the ab- 
sence of any express grant of power, interfere 
with their relative rights. Upona great emer- 
gency, however, and under menacing dangers to 
the Union, the Missouri Compromise line in re- 
spect to slavery wasadopted. The same line was 
extended further west in the acquisition of Tex- 
as. After an acquiescence of nearly thirty years 
in the principle of compromise recognised and es- 
tablished by these acts, and to avoid the danger 
to the Union which might follow if it were now 
disregarded, I have heretofore expressed the opin- 
ion that that line of compromise should be ex- 
tended on the parallel of thirty-six degrees thirty 
minutes from the western boundary of Texas, 
where it now terminates, to the Pacific Ocean. 
This isthe middle ground of compromise, upon 
which the different sections of the Union may 
meet, as they have heretofore met. If this be 
done, it is confidently believed a large majority 
of the people of every section of the country, how- 
ever widely their abstract opinions on the sub- 
ject of slavery may differ, would cheerfully and 
patriotically acquiesce in it, and peace and har- 
mony Would again fill our borders. 

The restriction north of the line was only yield- 
ed to in the case of Missouri and Texas upon a 
principle of compromise, made necessary for the 
sake of preserving the harmony, and possibly the 
existence of the Union. 

lt was upon these considerations that at the 
close of your last session I gave my sanction to 
the principle of the Missouri Compromise line, by 
approving and signing the bill to establish “the 
Territorial Government of Oregon.” From a sin- 
cere desire to preserve the harmony of the Union, 
and in deference for the acts of my predecessors, 
I felt constrained to yield my acquiescence to the 
extent to which they had gone in compromising 
this delicate and dangerous question. But if Con- 
gress shall now reverse the decision by which the 
Missouri Compromise was effected, and shall 
propose to extend the restriction over the whole 
territory, south as well as north of the parallel of 
thirty-six degrees thirty minutes, it will cease to 
be a compromise, and must be regarded as an ori- 
ginal question. 

If Congress, instead of observing the course of 
non-interference, leaving the adoption of their 
own domestic institutions to the people who may 
inhabit these Territories; or if, instead of extend- 
ing the Missouri Compromise line to the Pacific, 
shall prefer to submit the legal and constitutional 
questions which may arise to the decision of the 
judicial tribunals, as was proposed in a bill which 
passed the Senate at your last session, an adjust- 
ment may be effected in this mode, If the whole 
subject be referred to the Judiciary, all parts of 
the Union should cheerfully acquiesce in the 
final decision of the tribunal created by the Con- 
stitution for the settlement of all questions which 
may arise under the Constitution, treaties, and 
laws of the United States. 

Congress is earnestly invoked, for the sake of 
the Union, its harmony, and our continued pros- 
perity as a nation, to adjust at its present session 
this, the only dangerous question which lies in our 
path—if not in some one of the modes suggested, 
in some other which may be satisfactory. 

In anticipation of the establishment of regular 
Governments over the acquired territories, a joint 
commission of officers of the army and navy has 
been ordered to proceed to the coast of California 
and Oregon, for the purpose of making reconnois- 
sances and a report as to the proper sites for the 
erection of fortifications or other defensive works 
on land, and of suitable situations for naval sta- 
tions. The information which may be expected 
from a scientific and skilful examination of the 
whole face of the coast will be eminently useful 
to Congress, when they come to consider the pro- 
priety of making appropriations for these great 
national objects. Proper defences on land will be 
necessary for the security and protection of our 
possessions; and the establishment of navy yards, 
and a dock for the repair and construction of ves- 
sels, will be important alike to our navy and com- 
mercial marine. Without such establishments, 
every vessel, whether of the navy or of the mer- 
chant service, requiring repair, must, at great. ex- 
pense, come round Cape Horn to one of our At- 
lantic yards for that purpose. With such estab- 
lishments, vessels, it is believed, may be built or 
repaired as cheaply in California as upon the At- 
lantic coast. They would give employment to 
many of our enterprising ship-builders and me- 
chanics, and greatly facilitate and enlarge our 
commerce in the Pacific. 

As it is ascertained that mines of gold, silver 
copper, and quicksilver, exist in New Mexico and 
California, and that nearly all the lands where 
they are found belong to the United States, it is 
deemed important to the public interests that pro- 
vision be made for a geological and mineralogical 
examination of these regions. Measures should 
be adopted to prcaerve the mineral lands, especial- 
ly such as contain the precious metals, for the 
use of the United States; or if brought into mar- 
ket, to separate them from the farming lands, and 
dispose of them in such manner as to secure a 
large return of money to the treasury, and at the 
same time lead to the development of their wealth 
by individual proprietors and purchasers. To do 
this, it will be necessary to provide for an imme- 
diate survey and location of the lots. If Congress 
should deem it proper to dispose of the mineral 
lands, they should be sold in small quantities, and 
at a fixed minimum price. 

T recommend that surveyor generals’ offices be 
authorized to be established in New Mexico and 
California, and provision made for surveying and 
bringing the public lands into market at the ear- 
liest practicable period. In disposing of these 
lands, I recommend that the right of pre-emption 
be secured, and liberal grants made to the early 
emigrants who have settled or may setile upon 
them. 

It will be important to extend our revenue laws 
over these Territories, and especially over Cali- 
fornia, at an early period. There is already o 
considerable commerce with California ; and until 
ports of entry shall be established, and collectors 
appointed, no revenue can be received. 

If these and other necessary and proper meas- 
ures be adopted for the development of the wealth 
and resources of New Mexico and California, 
and regular Territorial Governments be estab- 
lished over them, such will probably be the rapid 
enlargement of our commerce and navigation, and 
such the addition to the national wealth, that the 
present generation may live to witness the con- 
trolling commercial and monetary power of the 
world transferred from London and other Euro- 
pean emporiums to the city of New York. 

The apprehensions which were entertained by 
some of our statesmen in the earlier periods of 
the Government, that our system was incapable 
of operating with sufficient energy and success 
over largely extended territorial limits, and that 
if this were attempted, it would fall to pieces by 
its own weakness, have been dissipated by our ex- 

rience. By the division of power between the 

tates and Federal Government, the latter is 
found to operate with as much energy in the ex- 
tremes as in the centre. It is as efficient in the 
remotest of the thirty States which now compose 
the Union, as it was in the thirteen States which 
formed our Constitution. Indeed, it may well be 
doubted whether, if our present population had 
been confined within the limits of the original 
thirteen States, the tendencies to centralization 
and consolidation would not have been -such 
as to have encroached upon the essential reserved 
rights of the States, and thus to have made the 
Federal Government a widely different one, prac- 
tically, from what it is in theory, and was intend- 
ed to be by its framers. So far from entertain- 
ing apprehensions of the safety of our system by 
the extension of our territory, the belief is con- 
fidently entertained that each new State gives 
strength and an additional guaranty for the pres- 
ervation of the Union itself. 


In pursuance of the provisions of the thir- 
teenth article of the treaty of peace, friendship, 
limits, and settlement, with the Republic of Mex- 
ico, and of the act of July 29th, 1848, claims of 
our citizens which had been “already liquidated 
and decided against the Mexican Republic,” 
amounting, with the interest thereon, to two 
million twenty-three thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-two dollars and fifty-one cents, have been 
liquidated and paid. There remain to be paid, of 
these claims, seventy-four thousand one hundred 
and ninety-two dollars and twenty-six cents. 


Congress at its last session having made no 
provision for executing the fifteenth article of 
the treaty, by which the United States assume 
to make satisfaction for the “ unliquidated claims” 
of our citizens against Mexico, to “an amount 
not exceeding three and a quarter millions of 
dollars,” the subject is again recommended to 
your favorable consideration. 

The exchange of ratifications of the treaty 
with Mexico took place on the 30th of May, 1848. 
Within one year after that time, the commissioner 
and surveyor which each Government stipulates 
to.appoint, are required to meet “at the port of 
San Diego, and proceed to run and mark the said 
boundary in its whole course to the mouth of the 
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Rio Bravo del Norte.” It will be seen, from this 
provision, that the period within which a commis- 
siover and surveyor of the respective Govern- 
ments fre to meet ut San Diego, will expire on 
the 30th of May, 1849. Congress, at the close of 
its last session, made an appropriation for “the 
ex; enses of running and marking the boundary 
line” between the two countries, but did not fix 
the amount of salary which should be paid to the 
commissioner and surveyor to be appointed on 
the part of the United States. It is desirable 
that the amount of compensation which they 
shall receive should be prescribed by law, and not 
left, as at present, to Executive discretion. 

Measures were adopted, at the earliest practi- 
cable period, to organize the “Territorial Gov- 
ernment of Oregon,” as authorized by the act of 
the 14th of August last. The Governor and 
Marshal of the Territory, accompanied by a 
small military escort, left the frontier of Missouri 
in September last, and took the southern ronte, by 
the way of Santa Fe and the river Gila, to Cali- 
fornia, with the intention of proceeding thence 
in one of our vessels of war to their destination. 
The Governor was fully advised of the great im- 
portance of his early arrival in the country, and 
it is confidently believed he may reach Oregon 
in the latter part of the present month, or early 
in the next. The other officers for the Territory 
have proceeded by sca. 

In the month of May last, I communicated in- 
formation to Congrees that an Indian war had 
broken out in Oregon, and recommended that au- 
thority be given to raise an adequate nnmber of 
volunteers, to proceed without delay to the as- 
sistance of our fellow-citizens in that Territory. 
The authority to raise such a force not having 
been granted by Congreas, as soon as their ser- 
vices could be dispensed with in Mexico, orders 
were issued to the regiment of mounted riflemen 
to proceed to Jefferson Barracks, in Missouri, 
and to prepare to march to Oregon as soon as the 
necessary provision could be made. Shortly be- 
fore it was ready to march, it was arrested by 
the provision of the act passed by Congress on 
the last day of the last session, which directed 
that all the non-commissioned officers, musicians, 
and privates, of that regiment, who had been in 
service in Mexico, should, upon their application, 
be entitled to be discharged. The effect of this 
provision was to disband the rank and file of the 
regiment; and before their places could be filled 
by recruits, the season had so far advanced that 
it was impracticable for it to proceed until the 
opening of the next spring. 

In the month of October last, the accompany- 
ing communication was received from the Gov- 
ernor of the temporary Government of Oregon, 
giving information of the continuance of the In- 
dian disturbances, and of the destitution and de- 
fenceless condition of the inhabitants. Orders 
were immediately transmitted to the commander 
of our squadron in the Pacific to despatch to their 
assistance a part of the naval forces on that sta- 
tion, to furnish them with arms and ammunition, 
and to continue to give them such aid and pro- 
tection as the navy could afford, until the army 
could reach the country. 

It is the policy of humanity, and one which has 
always been pursued by the United States, to cul- 
tivate the good will of the aboriginal tribes of this 
continent, and to restrain them from making war, 
and indulging in excesses, by mild means, rather 
than by force. That this could have heen donc 
with the tribes in Oregon, had that Territory 
been brought under the government of our laws 
at an earlier period, and had suitable measures 
been adopted by Congress, such as now exist in 
our intercourse with the other Indian tribes within 
our limits, cannot be doubted. Indeed, the im- 
mediate and only cause of the existing hostility 
of the Indians of Oregon is represented to have 
been, the long delay of the United States in mak- 
ing to them some trifling compensation, in such 
articles as they wanted, for the country now oc- 
cupied by our emigrants, which the Indians claim- 





The Secretary of the Treasury will present, 
as required by law, the estimate of the receipts 
and expenditures for the next fiscal year. The 
expenditures as estimated for that year are thir- 
ty-three million two hundred and thirteen thou- 
sand one hundred and fifty-two dollars and seven- 
ty-three cents, including three million seven hun- 
dred and ninety-nine thousand one hundred and 
two dollars and eighteen cents for the interest on 
the public debt, and three million five hundred 
and forty thousand dollars for the principal and 
interest due to Mexico on the thirtieth of May, 
1850 ; leaving the sum of twenty-five million eight 
hundred and seventy-four thousand and fifty dol- 
lars and thirty-five cents; which, it is believed, 
will be ample for the ordinary peace expendi- 
tures. 

The operations of the tariff act of 1846 have 

been such during the past year as fully to meet 
the public expectation, and to confirm the opinion 
heretofore expressed of the wisdom of the change. 
in our revenue system which was effected by it 
The receipts under it into the Treasury for the 
first fiscal year after its enactment excecded by 
the sum of five miliion forty-four thousand four 
hundred and three dollars. and nine cents the 
amount collected during the last fiscal year under 
the tariff act of 1842, ending the thirtieth June, 
1846. The total revenue realized from the com- 
mencemen.i of its operation, on the first of Decem- 
ber, 1846, until the close of tlte last quarter, on 
the thirtieth of September last, being twenty-two 
months, was fifty-six million six hundred and 
fifty-four thousand five hundred and sixty-three 
dollars and seventy-nine cents—being a much 
larger sum than was ever before received from 
duties during any equal period under the tariff 
acts of 1824, 1828, 1532, and 1842, Whilst by 
the repeal of highly protective and prohibitory 
duties the revenue has been increased, the taxes 
on the people have been diminished. ‘They have 
been relieved from the heavy amounts with which 
they were burdened under former laws, in the 
form of increased prices or bounties paid to fa- 
vored classes and pursuits. 
The predictions which were made, that the ta- 
riff act of 1846 would reduce the amount of rev- 
enue below that collected under the act of 1842, 
and would prostrate the business and destroy the 
ures of the country, have not been verified. 
With an increased and increasing revenue, the 
finances are in a highly flourishing condition. 
Agriculture, commerce, and navigation, are pros- 
perous; the prices of manufactured fabrics, and 
of other products, are much less injuriously af- 
fected than was to have been anticipated. from 
the unprecedented revulsions which, during the 
last and the present year, have overwhelmed the 
industry and paralyzed the credit and commerce 
of so many great and enlightened nations of Eu- 
rope. 

Bowe commercial revulsions abroad have al- 
ways heretofore operated to depress, and often to 
effect disastrously, almost every branch of A.mer- 
ican industry. The temporary depression of a 
portion of our manufacturing interests is the ef- 
fect of foreign causes, and is far less severe than 
has prevailed on all former similar occasions. 

It is believed that, looking to the great aggre- 
gate of all our interests, the whole country was 
never more prosperous than at the present period, 
and never more rapidly advancing in wealth and 
population. Neither the foreign war in which 
we have been involved, nor the loans which have 
absorbed so large a portion of our capital, nor the 
commercial revulsion in Great Britain in 1847, 
nor the paralysis of credit and commerce through- 
out Europe in 1848, have affected injuriously, to 
any considerable extent, any of the great interests 
of the country, or arrested our onward march to 
greatness, wealth, and power. 

Had the disturbances in Europe not occurred, 
our commerce would undoubtedly have been still 
more extended, and would have added still more 
to the national wealth and public prosperity. But 
notwithstanding these disturbances, the opera- 





ed, and over which they formerly roamed. This 
compensation had been promised to them by the 
temporary Government established in Oregon, 
but its fulfilment had been postponed from time 
to time, for nearly two years, whilst those who 
made it had been anxiously waiting for Congress 
to establish a Territorial Government over the 
country. The Indians became at length distrust- 
ful of their good faith, and sought redress by plun- 
der and massacre, which finally led to the present 
difficulties. A few thousand dollars in suitable 
presents, 23 a compensation for the country which 
had been taken possession of by our citizens, 
would have satisfied the Indians, and have pre- 
vented the war. A small amount properly dis- 
tributed, it is confidently believed, would soon re- 
store quiet. In this Indian war, our fellow-citi- 
zens of Oregon have been compelled to take the 
field in their dwn defence, have performed valua- 
ble military services, and been subjected to ex- 
penses which have fallen heavily uponthem. Jus- 
tice demands that provision should be made by 
Congress to compensate them for their services, 
and to refund to them the necessary expenses 





which they have incurred. 

I repeat the récommendation heretofore made 
to Congress, that provision be made for the ap- 
pointment of a suitable number of Indian agents 
to reside among the tribes of Oregon, and that a 
small sum be appropriated to enable these agents 
to cultivate friendly relations with them. If this 
be done, the presence ofa small military force 
will be all that is necessary to keep them in check, 
and preserve peace. 

I recommend that similar provision be made as 
regards the tribes inhabiting Northern Texas, 
New Mexico, California, and the extensive re- 
gion lying between our settlements in Missouri 
and these possessions, as the most effective means 
of preserving peace upon our borders, and within 
the recently acquired Territories. 

The Secretary of the Treasury will present in 
his annual report a highly satisfactory statement 
of the condition of the finances. 

The imports for the fiscal year ending on the 
thirtieth of June last were of the value of one 
hundred and fifty-four million nine hundred and 
seventy-seven thousand eight hundred and seven- 
ty-six dollars; of which the amount exported was 
twenty-one million one hundred and twenty-eight 
thousand and ten dollars, leaving one hundred 
and thirty-three million eight hundred and forty- 
nine thousand eight hundred and sixty-six dol- 
lars in the country for domestic use. 

The value of the exports for the same period 
was one hundred and fifty-four million thirty-two 
thousand one hundred and thirty-one dollars, 
consisting of domestic productions amounting to 
one-hundred and thirty-two million nine hundred 
and four thousand one hundred and twenty-one 
dollars, and twenty-one million one hundred and 
twenty-eight thousand and ten dollars of foreign 
articles. 

The receipts into the Treasury for the same pe- 
riod, exclusive of loaus, amounted to thirty-five 
million four hundred and thirty-six thousand 
seven hundred and fifty dollars and fifty-nine 
cents; of which there was derived from customs 
thirty-one million seven hundred and fifty-seven 
thousand and seventy dollars and ninety-six 
cents; from sales of public lands, three million 
three hundred and twenty-eight thousand six hun- 
dred and forty-two dollars and fifty-six cents; 
and from miscellaneous and incidental sources, 
three hundred and fifty-one thousand and thirty- 
seven dollars and seven cents. 

It will be perceived that the revenue from cus- 
toms for the last fiscal year exceeded by seven 
hundred and fifty-seven thousand and seventy 
dollars and ninety-six cents the estimate of the 
Secretary of the Treasury in his last annual re- 
port; and that the aggregate receipts during the 
same period, from customs, lands, and miscella- 
neous sources, also exceeded the estimate by the 
sum of five hundred and thirty-six thousand seven 
hundred and fifty dollars and fifty-nine cents— 
indicating, however, a very near approach in the 
estimate to the actual result. 

The expenditures during the fiscal year ending 
on the thirtieth of June last, including those for 
the war, and exclusive of payments of principal 
and interest for the public debt, were forty-two 
million eight hundred and eleven thousand nine 
hundred and seventy dollars and three cents. 

It is estimated that the receipts into the Trea- 
sury for the fiscal year ending on the thirtieth 
June, 1849, including the balance in the Trea- 
sury on the first of July last, will amount to the 
sum of fifty-seven million forty-eight thousand 
nine hundred and sixty-nine dollars and ninety 
cents; of which thirty-two millions of dollars, it 
is estimated, will be derived from customs ; three 
millions of dollars from the sales of the public 
lands; and one million two hundred thousand 
dollars from miscellaneous and incidental sources, 
including the premium upon the loan, and the 
amount paid and to be paid into the Treasury on 
account of military contributions in Mexico, and 


tions of the revenue system established by the 
tariff act of 1846 have been so generally benefi- 
cial to the Government and the business of the 
country, that no change in its provisions is de- 
manded by a wise public policy, and none is re- 
commended. 

The operations of the Constitutional Treasury, 
established by the act of the sixth of August, 
1846, in the receipt, custody, and disbursement of 
the public money, have continued to be success- 
ful. Under this system, the public finances have 
been carried through a foreign war, involving the 
necessity of loans and extraordinary expenditures, 
and requiring distant transfers and disburse- 
ments, without embarrassment, and no loss has 
occurred of any of the public money deposited 
under its provisions. Whilst it has proved to be 
safe and useful to the Government, its effects 
have been most beneficial upon the business of the 
country. It has tended powerfully to secure an 
exemption from that inflation and fluctuation of 
the paper currency, se injurious to domescic in- 
dustry, and rendering so uncertain the rewards of 
labor, and it is believed has largely contributed 
to preserve the whole country from a serious com- 
mercial revulsion, such as often occurred under 
the bank deposite system. In the year 1847, 
there was a revulsion in the business of Great 
Britain of great extent and intensity, which was 
followed by failures in that kingdom unprece- 
dented in number and amount of losses. This is 
believed to be the first instance when such disas- 
trous bankruptcies, occurring in a country with 
which we have such extensive commerce, pro- 
duced little or no injurious effect upon our trade 
or currency. We remained but little affected in 
our money market, and our business and industry 
were still prosperous and progressive. 

During the present year, nearly the whole 
continent of Europe has been convulsed by civil 
war and revolutions, attended by numerous bank- 
ruptcies, by an unprecedented fall in their public 
securities, and an almost universal paralysis of 
commerce and industry; and yet, although our 
trade and the prices of our products must have 
been somewhat unfavorably affected by these 
causes, we have escaped a revulsion, our money 
market is comparatively easy, and public and pri- 
vate credit have advanced and improved. 

It is confidently believed that we have been 
saved from their effect by the salutary operation 
of the Constitutional Treasury. It is certain, 
that if the twenty-four millions of specie imported 
into the country during the fiscal year ending on 
the thirtieth of June, 1847, had gone into the banks, 
as to a great extent it must have done, it would, 
in the absence of this system, have been made the 
basis of augmented bank paper issues, probably to 
an amount not less than sixty or seventy millions 
of dollars, producing, as an inevitable consequence 
of an inflated currency, extravagant prices for a 
time, and wild speculation, which must have been 
followed, on the reflux to Europe, the succeeding 
year, of so much of that specie, by the prostration 
of the business of the country, the suspension 
ofthe banks, and most extensive bankruptcies. 
Occurring, as this would have done, at a period 
when the country was engaged in a foreign war; 
when considerable loans of specie were required 
for distant disbursements, and when the banks, 
the fiscal agents of the Government, and the de- 
positories of its money, were suspended, the pub- 
lic credit must have sunk, and many millions of 
dollars, as was the case during the war of 1812, 
must have been sacrificed in discounts upon loans, 
and upon the depreciated paper currency which 
the Government would have been compelled to 
use. 

Under the operations of the Constitutional 
Treasury, not a dollar has been lost by the depre- 
ciation of the currency. The loans required to 
prosecute the war with Mexico were negotiated 
by the Secretary of the Treasury above par, 
realizing a large premium to the Government. 
The restraining effect of the system upon the 
tendencies to excessive paper issues by banks has 
saved the Government from heavy losses, and 
thousands of our business men from bankruptcy 
and ruin. The wisdom of the system has been 
tested, by the experience of the last two years; 
and it is the dictate of sound policy that it should 
remain undisturbed. The modifications in some 
of the details of this measure, involving none of 
its essential principles, heretofore recommended, 
are again presented for your favorable considera- 
tion. 

In my message of the sixth of July last, trans- 
mitting to Congress the ratified treaty of peace 
with Mexico, [ recommended the adoption of 
measures for the speedy payment of the public 
debt. In reiterating that recommendation, I re- 
fer you to the considerations presented in that 
message in its support. The public debt, includ- 
ing that authorized to be negotiated, in pursu- 
ance of existing laws, and including Treasury 
notes. amounted at that time to sixty-five mil- 
lion seven hundred and seventy-eight thousand 
four hundred and fifty dollars and forty-one 





the sales of arms and vessels and other public 
property rendered unnecessary for the use of the 
Government by the termination of the war; 2” 
twenty million six hundred and ninety-five thou- 
sind four hundred and thirty-five dollars and 
thirty cents from loans already. negotiated, incla- 
ding Treasury notes funded, which, together with 
the balance in the Treasury on the first of July 
last, make the sum estimated. enh 

The expenditures for the same periol, includ- 
ing the necessary payment on account of the prin- 
cipal and interest of the public debt, and the prin- 
cipal and interest of the first instalment due to 
Mexico on the thirtieth of May next, and other 
expenditares growing out of the war, to be paid 
during the present year, will amount, including 
the reimbursement of Treasury to the sam 
of fifty-four million one hundred and ninety-five 
thousand two hundred and seventy-five dollars 
and six cents; leaving an estimated balance inthe 
Treasury on the first-of July, 1849, of two mil- 
lion eight hundred and fifty-three thousand six 
hundred and ninety-four dollars and eighty-four 








cents. 


cents. 


Fanded stock of the United States, amounting 
to about half a million of dollars, hag been pur- 
chased, as authorized by law, since that period, 
and the public debt has thus been reduced; the 
details of which will be presented in the annual 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The estimates of expenditures for the next fis- 
cal year, submitted by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, it is = will be ample for —* —s y 

urposes. If the appropriations made by Con- 
ae shall not 24 the amount estimated, the 
means in the Treasury will be sufficient to defray 
all the expenses of the Government ; to pay off the 
next instalment of three millions of dollars to 
Mexico, which will fall due on the thirtieth of 
May next; and still a considerable surplus will 
remain, which should be applied to the further 
purchase of the public stock and reduction of the 
debt. Should enlarged appropriations be made, 
the necessary consequence will be to postpone the 
payment of the debt. Though our debt, as com- 
pared with that of other nations, is small, it is our 
true policy,and in harmony with the genius of 





